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EXTRACT FROM THE TRUST DEED 
OF THE “DAVIES LECTURE” 


THOMAS DAVIES, of Bootle, near Liverpool, being 
deeply interested in the success and prosperity of the 
religious denomination known as 


THE WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODISTS, 


and being actuated by a desire to perpetuate the 
memory of his late father, ; 


DAVID DAVIES, 


who was for many years a faithful and consistent 
member of the said denomination, lately resolved to 
found and endow a Lectureship to be called 


THE DAVIES LECTURE, 


in connection with the said denomination; and for 
that purpose, in June 1893, paid to Trustees, appointed 
by the General Assembly, the sum of £2000, to pro- 
duce annually the sum of £50. 

The Lecturer shall be a fully ordained Minister of 
the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 

The subject of the Lecture shall be RELIGION. 


x THE “ DAVIES LECTURE” 


The Lecturer shall be allowed considerable latitude 
in the treatment of the subject. 

While special attention should be given to the 
Christian Religion, it is not intended to exclude the 
subject of other religions. 

Such topics as the following may be taken up by 


successive Lecturers :— 


The Definition of Religion. 

The Origin, Growth, and Development, together 
with the Universality of Religion. 

The Philosophy of Religion. 

The Science of Comparative Religion. 

The Jewish Religion in its various Stages. 

The Christian Religion in its Developments and 
Corruptions, in its Doctrines and Practices. 

The Relation of Science to Religion. 

The Relation of Morality to Religion. 

All topics fairly connected with Religion in any of 
its aspects, whether Theological, Philosophical, or 
Historical. 


The Lectures shall be delivered in each year during 
the sittings of the General Assembly of the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists, at one of their Chapels in the 
place or town where such sittings shall be held, and 
on some evening before the day devoted by the said 
Assembly to preaching; and the Moderator of the 
Assembly, or in his absence the Acting Moderator, 
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shall preside at the meeting at which the Lecture 
shall be delivered. 

Each Lecturer must, within twelve calendar months 
after delivering his Lecture, publish it at his own 
expense in crown 8vo, the Lecture to take not less 
than 150 pages; and to be preceded by extracts from 
this Deed, explaining the foundation and purpose of 
the Lecture. 


PREFATORY NOTE 


THE following pages consist of the Second 
Davies Lecture. It was given in London, at 
the Welsh Chapel, known as “New Jewin,” 
in June of the present year. In my un- 
avoidable absence, my friend, the Rev. Ellis 
Edwards, M.A., Vice-Principal of this College, 
kindly undertook, at my request, the duty of 
reading what I had written, for which I 
tender him my best thanks. 

The Davies Lecture has been so recently 
founded, that any one chosen to occupy the 
position of Lecturer sashes with a real 
sense of obligation, and, in the present in- 


stance, he may add an honest and keen 
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regret that he has been unable to satisfy 
himself with the result. 

When I was reading the proof-sheets, 
Canon Gore’s Dissertations came into my 
hands. I should have been glad to introduce 
corrections here and there, suggested by his 
book, but it was too late; and I can only 
express the pleasure with which I found 
myself in substantial agreement with him 
on many important points. 

My thanks are due to my friend, the Rev. 
John Roberts, Chester, | for preparing the 
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THE INCARNATION AND THE 
TRINITY 


Oecds Hv 6 Adyos 


SUMMARY 


THE eternal and necessary fact of a Trinity in the Godhead 
involved in the conception of love—One of the three coequal 
Persons in the Trinity called in Scripture Son—The name Son 
explained in the Epistle to the Hebrews as meaning origin and 
subordination. ‘Therefore (1) the Son, as He is God, is coeternal 
with the Father, and, as He is God the Son, originated from the 
Father ; (2) the Son, as He is God, is coequal with the Father, 
and, as He is God the Son, subordinate to the Father. In other 
words, the Son, as He is coeternal and coequal with the Father, 
is actually God ; as He is originated from and subordinated to 
the Father, the Son is in idea Man—The Son has the peculiar 
characteristic of being in the Trinity the Archetype of Man— 
The Incarnation is the birth of the Son of God as actual Man 
in ethical obedience to His Father—The immanence of God 
makes this possible; for jimitum capax infiniti—Incarnation 
possible only to God, who is alone transcendent and immanent. 


COAP Di Ret 


THE INCARNATION AND THE TRINITY 


AUGUSTINE,! who, in this matter, is followed 
by the Mystics of the Middle Ages and 
by Luther himself,’ found the eternal fact of 
the Trinity in the conception of Jove. Hut- 
ton® has remarked that Plato, when he pro- 


1 De Trin., ix. 12 ad fin.: “Est quaedam imago 
Trinitatis, ipsa mens et notitia ejus, quod est proles 
ejus et de se ipsa verbum ejus, et amor tertius, et 
haec tria unum atque una substantia.” 

2 See the Deutsche Theologie: ‘God is not absol- 
utely simple [as Origen said, Zz /oan., tom. I. § 22, 
6 Oeds vy eats kal aaXAodvyv], but conscious free love 
in Himself.” The Deutsche Theologie may be, in 
substance, consulted in the TZheologia Germantica, 
translated by Susanna Winkworth. London, 1854. 

8 Theological Essays, p. 231, 2nd ed. 1877: 


“Love was actual in Him as well as potential.” 
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claimed that God was essentially good,* was 
on the verge of the doctrine of necessary 
distinctions in the Godhead. He came 
short of making the discovery, because he 
meant by goodness only benevolence. An 
apparently easy, but really for him im- 
passable, step. As a matter of fact, it is 
Christianity that has revealed the Trinity of 
God ; for it declares that God is love, “not 
of condescension towards inferiors, but of 
mutual affection for equals.” God from eter- 


nity must have lived a life of companionship. 


He attributes to this thought his conversion from 
Unitarianism. For a luminous discussion of the 
various views held of the conception of God cf. Prof. 
Iverach, /s God Knowable, ch. x, 

1 Rep., Il. 379: dyabos 6 ye Oeds TH Sve Kal 
Aextéov ottws, and Zim. 29 E: Aéywmev OH, O¢ 
qvTwa aitiay yéverw Kal 7d wav Tdde 6 EvvioTas 
Evvecryncev. ayalds jv, dyabw dé ovdels rept ovdevds 
ovderote eyylyverat POdvos* Tovrov S éexrds Ov ravTa 
6 te pddiota yeverOas EBovdAjnOn mapamrAjova EavTe, 


k.T.A. 


THE MEANING OF SONSHIP IN GOD 5 


In the New Testament one of the 
coequal Persons in God is called Son; and, 
as Scripture is our only source of knowledge 
as to the name, we may presume it intends 
to teach us what conception that name 

conveys. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
iSonship is said to involve two mutually 
dependent ideas—origin and subordination. 
We have the former stated, according to the 


interpretation first suggested by Origen,’ in 


1 In Comm. in Joan., tom. I. § 32, he explains 
onpepov in Hebrews i. 5 as denoting timeless ex- 
istence. ‘To God deé core 73 ojpepov.”” The same 
view is accepted by Athanasius, Or. Z. c. Arian., 
§ 14: ef dé didiov yevvnya Tod Idrpos Aéyerat, kad@s 
Aeyerat, and in De Decr., § 13, he has the same 
doctrine. So Cyril of Jerusalem, Cavz., xi. 5; and 
Augustine, Exarr. im Ps., ii.: % Quamquam etiam 
possit ille dies in prophetia dictus videri, quo Jesus 
Christus secundum hominem natus est, tamen odie 
quia praesentiam significat atque in aeternitate nec 
praeteritum quidquam est, quasi esse desierit, nec 
futurum, quasi nondum sit, sed praesens tantum, quia 
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ch. i. 5: “Thou art My Son: this day 
have I begotten thee”; and in ch. v. 5, 
the same words, cited from a Messianic 
psalm, clearly indicate the Son’s subjection 
to the Father, even before “the days of His 
flesh.” We accept these two verses as a 
declaration of the Son’s eternal generation. 
and, in consequence of His filial origin, 
personal subordination. The origination of 
the Son is expressed in ch. i. 5, “ My Son,” 
and His subordination in the ninth verse, 
“My God.” rth Philippians ii. 6 the Apostle 
Paul speaks of the Person, who took the 
form of a servant, as “being in the form 
of God”; and Bengel,’ with his usual 


quidquid aeternum est semper est; divinitus accipitur 
secundum id dictum, ego hodie genui te, quo sempi- 
ternam generationem virtutis et sapientiae Dei, qui 
est unigenitus Filius, fides sincerissima et catholica 
praedicat.” 

1 On Phil, ii. 6, ev popdy Geod trdpywv, “ Forma 
Dei non est natura divina, neque 76 esse pariter Deo 


ORIGIN AND SUBORDINATION 7 


felicity, remarks that, though the expressions 
“to be in the form of God,” and “to be 
equal with God,” do not mean “to be God,” 
still He who was in the form of God, and 
was equal with God, zs God. But, the 
Apostle says, He who was equal with God 
- thought not of grasping that equality. Here 
we have equality and subordination. As 
the author of the Epistle already cited 
claims for the Son eternal origination, he 
declares in ch. v. 8 the readiness with which 
He learned the difficult lessons of His 
obedience. “Though He were a Son,” to 
whom, therefore, obedience would spring 
spontaneously to meet His Father’s com- 
mand, yet, such was the character of His 
obedience, that He had to learn it through 
the hardship and painful discipline of suffer- 


est natura divina; sed tamen is, qui in forma Dei 
extabat, et qui potuerat esse pariter Deo, Deus est.” 
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ings. Bishop Westcott! explains the mean- 
ing to be “that the nature of Christ's 
sonship at first sight seems to exclude the 
thought that He should learn obedience 
through suffering,’ that is, that He under- 
went suffering though He was a Son who 
was on an equality with His Father, and, 
therefore, under no obligation to obey. 
But, even on this, as it appears to the 
present writer, wrong interpretation, the Son 
is represented as willing to obey Jecause He 
7s Son. Why should He be designated Son 
in this connection, if it is not because His 
sonship implies natural willingness to obey, 
or subordination, even at the possible cost of 
suffering ? Besides, the Son’s equality with 
the Father is expressed with sufficient dis- 
tinctness in the fifth verse. We infer that 


subordination, rightly understood, contains 


1 Jn loc. 


ETERNAL GENERATION 9 


a great truth, and Origen’s happy phrase, 
“eternal generation,” implies subordination, 
without sacrificing equality. For a son is 
by the fact of sonship subordinate; but 
whatever is eternal and within the Godhead 
is equal. The subordination of the Son is 
) taught by our Lord Himself in John v. 19, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, the Son can 
do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth 
the Father doing: for what things soever 
He doeth, these the Son also doeth in like 
manver >and: in')John, xiv. : 28: “The 
Father is greater than I,” which the Greek 
expositors rightly consider to include the 
Son’s subordination to the Father within the 
sphere of the Trinity. The interpretation 
that the words refer only to the Son’s 


humanity was introduced by Augustine.’ 


1 Cf. Augustine, Tract. 7m Joan., \xxix.: * Quid 


itaque mirum vel quid indignum, si secundum hanc 
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But the disciples were not in danger of 
thinking that the human nature of Christ was 
equal with God. Equality and subordina- 
tion may be quite consistent with each other. 

From His peculiar’ subordination we 
infer His Sonship, and from His Sonship 
His personality. His origin is expressed in 
the phrase, dvd tod watpos, “generate from 
ingenerate”; and his subordination in the 


words, dia tov warépa, leaving the monarchia” 


formam servi loquens ait Dei filius, Pater major me 
est, et secundum Dei formam loquens ait idem ipse 
Dei filius, Ego e¢ Pater unum sumus?” 

1 The word ‘‘peculiar” is added to distinguish 
between the subordination of the Son and that of the 
Spirit; for we must affirm the monarchia of the 
Father, who alone is Fons Trinitatis, if not Deztatzs. 
Subordination in the case of the Son is owing to 
generation, but in the case of the Spirit to Drocession. 
On the reasons why the Son, not the Spirit, became 
incarnate cf. unsatisfactory answers in Anselm, De 
Fide Det Trinitatts, cap. v. [al. iv.] 

2 Cf. Newman, Arians, p. 191 sgg., Ed. 1833. 


THE SON NOT AN ATTRIBUTE II 


of the Father intact. Similarly, the origina- 
tion of all things created is expressed by 
6 avrod, and the subordination of all by 
éc avtov. He sustains the same relation of 
subordination from eternity to the Father 
which the universe by creation bears to 
Himself. 

He is, therefore, not an eternal attribute 
of God, as the Old Testament appellation, 
“ Wisdom,”* might lead us to think; nor a 
mere revelation of the Father, as we might 
be tempted to infer from His being called 
“the Word” in the Fourth Gospel.? He is 
a personal Son, “God of God, very God of 
very God,” who hears His Father’s voice and 
willingly obeys His behests, In the life of 
God all things are equal. But, as F. W. 
Faber * beautifully expresses it -— 


1 Prov. vili. 22. 2 John i. °1. 
3 Hymns. 
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Thy Spirit is Thy jubilee ; 
Thy Word is Thy delight ; 
Thou givest them to equal Thee 
In glory and in might. 


Thou art too great to keep unshared 
Thy grand eternity ; 

They have it as Thy gift to them, 
Which is no gift to Thee. 


Hence we say that the Son is the Archetype 
of Man, in respect of the two things we have 
mentioned. He is generated Son as truly 
as Man is created Son; and, because He is 
naturally Son, He is personally subordinate 
to His Father, as truly as Man is under 
obligation to obey his Creator. 

It may be asked why we do not, by 
parity of reason, make the same assertion 
concerning the angels. We answer that the 
same thing can be said of all creatures that 
have man’s moral nature, reason, freedom, and 


immortality. But man has race existence ; 
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the angels have only individual existence. 
So far as they belong to a type, the angels 
are human. Man is God’s highest creature, 
therefore; and he aims at becoming, not 
like the angels, but like the Son of God, 
who is at once his prototype and his ideal. 
Between these poles the development of 
God’s revelation in Christ makes its grand 
and majestic sweep,—from God to man, 
from man to God, from the highest place 
on the throne of heaven to the parts lower 
than the earth, from the humiliation of death 
to the glorification of a joyful immortality. 
In Robertson of Brighton’s Sermon on 
the Trinity* much, and not a whit too 
much, is made of what the great preacher 


calls the humanity of Deity. It was at the 


1 Eph. iv. 9. 
2 Third Series, p. 60, of the original edition 
(1857). 
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time when Mansel’ was teaching the limits 
of human knowledge of the Infinite. By this 
he meant, as he explains in his Lampton 
Lectures, that man has only a “regulative” 
conception of God. While Mansel defends 
Anthropomorphism as a necessary condition 


of our thoughts, and an “ accommodation,” 


1 Mansel delivered his Bampton Lectures in 
1858. Cf. especially Lect. I., p. 17 (Third Ed.), 
and the corresponding Note 22, p. 284; Lect. VIIL., 
p. 260: ‘These partial revelations of the Divine 
Consciousness, though, as finite, they are unable 
speculatively to represent the Absolute Nature of 
God, have yet each of them a regulative purpose to 
fulfil in the training of the mind of man.” Mansel 
was the “‘theological interpreter” of Sir W. Hamilton, 
and the theory he advocates has been over and over 
again refuted by several writers, such as Maurice, 
Calderwood, Martineau, Iverach, and Principal Caird 
in his Lztroduction to the Philosophy of Religion, 
chap. i. A similar theory was held by the Gnostics 
and rejected by Irenaeus, who taught that God can 
be known (ii. 5). Eunomius also speaks of God as 
the Absolute, while the orthodox maintained that He 
was Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
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or “symbol,” Robertson, more truly, discovers 
in “this humanity in the mind of God” a 
true representation of the Divine reality. 
But when, on the same page, he speaks of 
this humanity as being “the Word, the Son, 
the Form of God,” he seems to miss the 
point of his own broad and profound state- 
ment. For ¢4zs humanity is common to the 
three Persons in the Godhead. All three 
have “the attributes of wisdom, justice, love, 
creative power, indignation”; and these mean, 
though in an infinitely more perfect degree, 
exactly what they mean when applied to 
man. The properties which the Son has, 
and the Father has’ not, are origination and 
subordination, Thus it comes to pass that 
the Son is to us the revelation of God’s 
humanity in two quite distinct forms: first, 
in what the Trinity and man have in common ; 


and, second, in what the Son in the Trinity 
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and man have in common. The Son is 
“the image of the invisible God”; He repre- 
sents God to man, in having and manifesting 
the attributes of wisdom, justice, love, ete. 
But the Son is also “the firstborn of all 
creation”; for He it is who in God is the 
Archetype of man in the peculiar possession 
of origination and subordination.’ He does 
not come into existence in time by creation, 
but He is eternally in that dynamic relation 
to the Father which is implied in the zpos 
Tov @edv of John, a generation from the 
Father and a movement to the Father. Yet 
this constitutes Him the Archetype of all 
persons that are created. 

“The capacity of self-abnegation and self- 
surrender to an Infinite Object” is that “in 


which religion may be said to consist.” ? 


1 Col. i. 15. 
2 Principal Caird, in his powerful book on the 
Philosophy of Religion, ch. vi. 
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But in the Divine Son we see this capacity 
exemplified perfectly and from eternity, 
because He is Son, ever hearing the Father’s 
voice. In Him, therefore, we recognise 
ideally what is highest and divinest in man, 
when “he rises above his individuality into 
a region which is universal and infinite.” } 
The doctrine of the Logos, as eternal 
Man, may be stated in such a way that it 
becomes a dangerous error. But it is true 
and innocent (1) if it be distinguished from 
the theory of an eternal creation, which is 
pantheistic; (2) if the Divine Logos be 
preserved intact as existing actually within 
the Trinity ; (3) if the eternal Man be under- 


1 Ditto. Cf. Luthard, cited by Strong (Sysv. 
Theol., p. 165): “Herein is indicated an ante- 
mundane origin from God—a relation internal to 
the Divine Nature.” Also cf. Dr. Whiton, Gloria 
Patri, p. 150: “The eternal subordination of the 
Son to the Father [is] clearly recognised in Scripture, 


though disallowed by an unbiblical dogmatism.” 
C 
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stood only as an idea of what the Logos 
incarnate will be; (4) if care be taken not 
to destroy any element of humiliation or 
suffering in the new condition into which 
the Logos will enter through incarnation, 
or any element of a contingent character 
that may arise because of sin and the result- 
ing gracious redemption. 

The Son, therefore, is the image,’ both 
as representation and as manifestation, of 
the unseen God, and He is the Archetype 
of the not yet created Man. Whatever is 
involved in the Son’s being the image of 
God, He has the image in common with 
man; and man has God’s image in common 
with the Logos, and, according to the 
Apostle’s view, as God’s image exists in the 


1 Perhaps it ought to be explained that no 
reference is intended in what follows to man as an 
individual, nor to the supposed tripartite nature of 
man as being analogous to the Trinity in God, 
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Logos. The image, therefore, means, not 
any corporeal form, but rather that personal, 
spiritual, and morally free existence, which 
is consequently immortal. For we are 
taught in Genesis i, 27 (26)* that God 
created man in His own image, and yet 
we are told also that the exalted Son is 
the image of God,? as He was also before 
the worlds. He, through whom God made 
the aeons, was already “the effulgence of 
His glory and the very image of His sub- 
stance.”* Why is the Son said to be the 
image of God? John Damascene, who may 
be regarded as summing up the doctrine of 


the Fathers—he died about the middle of 


1 Cf. Wisd. Sol. ii. 23, eikdva ths idias tdudTnTOs 
eroinoev [6 Beds] airdv. 

2 Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 4, THs S0€ns tod Xpicrov, ds 
eat cik@v TOU Oeod. 

8 Cf. Col. i. 15, ds eoruv eik@v Tov Oeod Tod doparov, 

4 Heb. i. 3, Os Ov dratyacpa ths Sdéys Kat 


‘ ~ 3 / > “ 
XAPAKTHP THS VroTTATEWS AVTOV K.T.A. 
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the eighth century—-gives a mere negative 
answer: “The Son being the natural image 
of the Father, differs in some respect from 
Him. For He is Son, and not Father.” ? 
But this is insufficient, because man also is 
said to be the image of God. Subordina- 
tion, therefore, within the sphere of the 
Trinity must be included in the conception 
of natural image as applied to the Son, who 
was the Archetype of man. They differ in 
this, at least, that man is the image of God 
because he has received his life from God, 
and has it only in God; but the Son, who 
likewise has received his life from God, in- 
asmuch as He is Son, has that life, inasmuch 


as He is God, “in Himself’? This verse 


1 Cf. Damasc., De Imaginibus, Or. I. ix.: eikov 
toivey (O00, poiky, Kal arapaddAaKkTos TOU doparov 
at es 7 > € oe x Q , Xx 4 
Jeod 6 vids, Aov Ev EavTM HEepwv TOV TATEpPA, KATA TaVTA| 
+ - \ Loe > 4 - \ 7 a“ 
EXWV THV TpPOs avTOV TavTOTHTA, povm Se duahepwv TH 

aitiaro. Cf. also III. xvi. 2 John vy, 26. 
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contains the apparent self-assertion of Jesus, 
together with His real self-denial. When 
He says that the Son has life in Himself, 
He is no “boaster,” but honours God, who 
has bestowed this great gift on Him; and 
He affirms at the same time His own God- 
sent mission, because He has received the 
gift in order to give it to others, who will 
always have it not in themselves, but in the 
giver, and cannot therefore hand it on to 
others as if it were their own. 

What we have come to is the identity of 
moral goodness in God and in man. The 
Son possesses this ethical nature under one 
aspect, and the Father under another; and 
that by reason of the Fatherhood of the | 
latter and the Sonship of the former. We 
may call this difference a governmental 
relation. Ethics implies government, not 


in the sense of forcible subjection, nor in 
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the sense of optional submission, but in the 
sense of voluntary, but necessary, economy. 
As Waterland says, “supremacy of office, 
by mutual agreement and voluntary economy, 
belongs to the Father, while the Son out of 
voluntary condescension submits to act minis- 
terially or in capacity of mediator. And the 
reason why the condescending part became 
God the Son rather than God the Father 
is because He is a Son, and because it best 
suits with the natural order of persons, which 
had been reversed by contrary economy.” } 
Perhaps Waterland does not sufficiently em- 
phasise the ethically zecessary subordination 
as implied in the “natural order of persons.” 
The actual command of the Father to the 
Son was matter of loving and free council 
in the Trinity. But that assumes a prior 


1 Waterland’s Works, vol. iii. p. 2, Oxford, 
lee. 
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necessity arising from sonship, which of 
course was not of constraint, but was the 
willing obedience of the Son. As in the case 
of every moral goodness, the act is at once 
necessary and free. The Fatherhood and 
the Sonship are necessary relations within 
the Trinity; the actual economy to which 
we have referred is gracious and voluntary. 
But Father and Son are, in consequence of 
this economy, in the relation of one who has 
authority to command and one who naturally 
ministers and obeys. There is a sroAteia, 
or constitution, established between them. 
Here comes the objection to Dr. Martineau’s 
striking remark, “that He who is the Son in 
the one creed is the Father in the other.” 
“ The Father is God in His primaeval essence,” 
he continues, “ while the Son is God speaking 
out in phenomena and fact.”! According to 


1 A Way out of the Trinitarian Controversy, cited 
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this, the Father is unknown and unknowable, 
absolute and unconditioned. But, if so, He 
cannot be Father, which brings Him into 
relation, and implies His being revealed in 
His Son: He has revealed Him not as God 
simply, which would on the part of the Son 
be self-revelation, but as Father ; and He has 
said that “no man knoweth the Father save 
the Son,” but has also added that “He 
knoweth the Father to whomsoever the Son 
willeth to reveal Him.” If we say that the 
Father is unknown until He is revealed in 
the Son, we are expressing one of the truths 
of Christianity. Inthisrespect we are all “con- 
tent to remain Agnostics”; or, as Hooker said, 
“Our soundest knowledge of the Most High 
is to know that we know Him not indeed as 


He is, neither can know Him.” That revela- 


by Dr. Whiton, who accepts Martineau’s statements, 
Gloria Patri, p. 26. 
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tion which the Son brings us of the Father 
is certified to us by a power, which the New 
Testament calls fazth. This is a very different 
thing from the assertion that “the power 
which the Universe manifests to us is utterly 
inscrutable, in which the difference of subject 
~ and object disappears.” Christ reveals God 
by telling us that He is Father. 

We cannot, therefore, when we speak of 
the Incarnation, think of it as meaning 
nothing more than the immanence of God 
in the world. It is perfectly true that 
the doctrine of God’s immanence makes 
the doctrine of the Incarnation possible. 
Athanasius says: “There is but one form 
of Godhead, which is also in the Word; and 
one God, the Father, existing by Himself 
according as He is above all, and appearing in 
the Son according as He pervades all things 


\ 3 tal en \ / \ 
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mavrwov dunce), and in the Spirit as in Him 
He acts in all things through the Word.” 
The Incarnation is a special form of God’s 
immanence (évimapés). In Robertson’s 
Introduction to Athanasius the following 
remarks are pertinent: “Deny His im- 
manence, and you have only the God of 
polytheism, at an infinite distance from the 
creature, a God that cannot come into touch 
with the universe except through a Logos, 
who is Himself a creature, and needs himself 
a medium between Him and God. But if 
the creature is the habitation of God, the 
immanent God can come still nearer to the 
creature; He can not only dwell in His 
creation, but can become a creature; God 


1 Or. T/T. c. Arianos, § 15. Apparently Atha- 
nasius intended this to be an exposition of Ephesians 
iv. 6. But the words ‘over all, and through all, and 
in all” must be closely connected with “ One God and 
Father,” and cannot refer to ‘‘ the one Spirit and the 
one Lord.” 
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can become incarnate. Thus is reconciled 
the transcendence with the immanence of 
tod.” 1 

Here we recall Luther’s great saying, 
“Finitum capax infinite”’* He means that 
the finite is capable of receiving the infinite 
because of God’s ethical nature. In the 
importance he ascribed to love as the 
essence of God, he was anticipated by 
Richard of St. Victor’ As Dorner+ 
describes Luther’s doctrine, “God is not 
content with the glory of being the 
Creator of all creatures. He seeks also 
to be known in what He is inwardly. His 


glory is His love,- which seeks the lowly 


1 Translation of Athanasius, p. Ixxii, I have 
adopted Robertson’s excellent version throughout. 

2 Cf. Frank, Die Theologie der Concordienformen, 
vol, iii. p. 233 sgg. It is the dexrixds of Iren., iv. 75. 

3 Richard combined Mysticism and Scholasticism. 
Cf. Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics, book v., chap. il. 

* History of Protestant Theology, 1. p. 199 (E. T.) 
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and the poor.” This Luther calls the New 
Wisdom. In the old language creature 
signifies something which is infinitely separ- 
ated from the highest divinity, so that the 
two are directly opposed to one another, and 
mutually exclusive. The old wisdom had 
led Europe a second time to a doketic 
Christ. But Athanasius and Luther went 
back to a still older wisdom, which would 
combine the transcendent with the immanent 
God: transcendent, that He may be imma- 
nent; Christ for us, that He may become 
Christ wethzn us. Hence the error of Mr, 
Fiske’s statement that the belief in the 
immanence of God must destroy the con- 
ception of His transcendence. In fact, the 
latter conception is equally necessary with 
the former, before we can have all the ethical 
ideas about God. There is a polytheistic 


immanence as well as a monotheistic. When 
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the savage believes that hatchets have souls, 
or when the ancient Arab idolater believed 
that the Deity dwelt in a boulder stone,! the 
soul and the Deity were regarded as imma- 
nent, but non-moral, just as, on the other hand, 
the transcendent gods of Epicurus were not 
‘moral nor immoral, but non-moral. 

Even the doctrine of the immanence of 
God we must combine with the language 


that embodies God’s transcendence.2 Christ 


1 W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 189. 

2 Theologians usually define immanence as “what 
is internal and subjective in God,” and distinguish 
the immanent from the transitive attributes, which 
*‘ respect and affect things and beings outside of God.” 
But this seems to make “immanent” synonymous 
with “absolute,” which they define as ‘ what exists 
in no necessary relation to things outside of God.” 
At least, this is not the meaning in which we have 
spoken of God’s immanence, but rather as the /vee 
or zwtenstve omnipresence of the Most High. In 
Systematic Theology, p. 133 Strong uses the term in 
this sense. 
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reveals the immanent God. He addresses 
Him as “Our Father,” because immanent, 
but He adds, “which art in heaven,” because 
the Father is transcendent. In doth aspects 
God is personal. In this manner we can 
distinguish God’s existence in us through the 
Spirit, from His existence in Christ. If it 
were not so, every immanent dwelling of God 
would be an incarnation. Hence the words 
of Kant! are true and important: “ The con- 
ception of God involves not merely a blindly 
operating Nature as the eternal root of things, 
but a Supreme Being, that shall be the Author 


of all things by free and understanding action.” 


Quoted by Fiske, Zhe [dea of God, p. 317. 


THE INCARNATION AND HUMAN 
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SUMMARY 


How is the ideal humanity in God related to the actual 
humanity in the Man, Jesus of Nazareth? ‘The answer is to 
be found in man’s deepest wants, as he seeks (1) certainty of a 
revelation of the spiritual world, (2) peace of conscience in an 
assurance of God’s forgiveness, and (3) an example of human 
moral perfection. Christ is the Logos of God, the full revela- 
tion, according to John’s teaching ; Christ is the Redeemer, in 
Paul’s theology ; and Christ is the perfect Man, according to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

§ 1. The Logos Idea in John—The Originality of John—The 
Idea briefly traced through the Old Testament and in Greek 
Thinkers, down to the meeting of both streams in Philo—John 
teaches that the Logos was God and decame Flesh. 

§ 2. The Place of the Incarnation in Paul’s Theology. It 
appears to spring from (1) a belief in the sinlessness of Jesus, 
and victory over temptation. Jesus knew that He was sinless ; 
(2) Paul's belief in the virgin birth of Jesus. This a fact ; its 
dogmatic significance ; (3) Paul’s use of the title Son of Man. 

§ 3. The Fundamental Conception of Paul’s Theology—His 
Idea of Covenant—Imputation—A New Covenant needed, to be 
centred in One Man—lIncarnation and Redemption—The Man 
from Heaven—Incarnation apart from Sin—Different Views. 

§ 4. The Epistle to the Hebrews—The Idea of Christ as the 
Perfect Example—Exposition of Heb. ii. 5-g—Christ Natural 
and Supernatural— Unique Claims of Jesus—The Theory that 
Jesus was Son of God that we might become Sons of God 
controverted—Humanitarian view of Christ insufficient to ensure 
His being a perfect example. 


— —— 
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CORRESPONDING to the human in God is 
the divine in man. We ought the rather to 
say that the desire in the human soul for 
fellowship with God, and the faculty to 
realise it, are all that is left to man of his 
spiritual condition. But it is enough. As 
the Son of God reaches forward His hand 
towards man, so man rises to meet Him 
and expects to find in a personal Incarnation 
the fruition of his deep-seated longings. Man 
cannot rest in doubt ; the God-Man is the 


complete revelation of the spiritual. Man is 
D 


y.. 
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a sinner; the Incarnation brings redemption. 
Man fails to attain the fulfilment of his high 
aspirations ; Jesus Christ has left us an ex- 
ample of moral perfection. Thus the three- 
fold want of man is supplied by God incar- 
nate, who, by Incarnation also, makes what 
was ideal in Himself actual. In almost every 
part of the New Testament the truth on its 
three sides is taught. But the doctrine of 
the Logos is characteristic of John; the way 
of redemption is the chief thought of Paul; 
the example of obedience and faith has 
special attraction for the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. We shall briefly consider 
these three, the most original expounders of 


the Theology of the Incarnation. 


§ 1. The Logos Idea in John 


Among the writers of the New Testa- 


ment John gives prominence to the name 
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Logos in his Gospel!; and the  concep- 
tion, though not the word, occupies as 
ereat a place in the epistles of Paul and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The root idea of 
the Trinity is that God is love; and the 
obscurity that involves the conception in the 
Old Testament arises from the absence, in 
some measure, of a revelation of the ethical 
character of the Most High. But an easier 
and nearer description prepares for the con- 
ception of God’s love. The attribute of 
wisdom is personified. “Doth not wisdom 
cry, and understanding put forth her voice?”? 
Under the influence of the Alexandrian 
philosophy the conception of wisdom becomes 
more speculative in the Apocryphal books, as 

1 The Johannean authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
is admitted by Beyschlag and by Principal Drummond 
in his able and candid Hibbert Lectures, Via, Veritas, 


Vita, p. 308. 


2 Prov. vill. 1. The chapter is throughout instructive. 


am 
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in Baruch!; and in the Wisdom of Solomon 2 
it is represented as an emanation (d7rdppoia) 
of God, and the effulgence (dmratyacpua) of 
His everlasting light. Wisdom loves men,? 
and appears in connection with the Logos.* 
In the Book of Enoch® Messiah is described 
as having the spirit of wisdom. Turning to 
ethnic speculations, the “Reason” (Adyos) of 
Heraclitus, and the “ Ideas” of Plato and the 
Stoics, notwithstanding inconsistent elements, 
such as the Stoic materialism, join the Hebrew 
stream in the Alexandrian Philo. He speaks 
of the Logos as superhuman and divine, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, as “the 
heavenly Man,” “the Archetype of man.” 
He speaks also of man as the most God-like 
thing in the Kosmos, an impression of a 


beautiful image, stamped with the pattern of 


aeBar. ii! 32: 2 Wisd. vii. 25. 
8 Jb. 21. 4 Jd. xvi. 12. 
on) En xiii, 1 ty xix’ 3, 
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the archetypal rational idea. But the two 
elements lie side by side, without fusion. The 
Logos is never represented as incarnate. And 
the arguments of Mr. F. C. Conybeare? in 
favour of the view that Philo regarded the 
_ Logos as a real Person, and not a mere per- 
sonification of the highest of the divine powers, 
are too uncertain, to say the least, to warrant 
the inference that the Logos-ship was attri- 
buted afterwards to Jesus of Nazareth be- 
cause of the quasi-human elements in Philo’s 
conception. The writer is nearer the truth 
when he says “that the notion of an in- 
carnation would doubtless have shocked 
Philo.” The incarnation, as well as the cross, 
would have been a stumbling-block to Jews. 
Yet all these sources contribute their share to 
the form which the New Testament idea 
assumed, and make it intelligible to all classes 


1 The Jewish Quarterly Review for July 1895. 
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and nations, though it is probable that the 
Apostle John knew nothing about either 
Greek philosophy or Philo. At least, the 
conception of the Logos in his Gospel as 
making the évav@pdéanats possible, and the 
identification of the Logos with Jesus, seems 
to be perfectly original’ and independent, 
and to have been suggested by our Lord’s 
moral greatness. When revealed, the con- 
ception of the incarnate Logos becomes at 
once complete,—the greatest truth of the New 
Testament, the Pale tcteia of all truths, the 
meeting point of anthropocentric and theo- 


centric theology. The prologue of John’s 


1 The originality of John is maintained by Bishop 
Westcott, who observes “that the assumption of 
humanity by the Word, who is God, was a truth un- 
dreamt of till it was realised” (Gospel of Life, p. 252); 
by Illingworth (Bampton Lectures, p. 66); and Drum- 
mond (Via, Veritas, Vita, p. 307). But, if John 
teaches only a humanitarian Christ, I can see nothing 
new in the thought “that the utterance of the Eternal 
Reason speaks directly to the soul.” 
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Gospel combines in a marvellous way the 
highest Christological conception of the Logos 
with the minutest historical account of the 
doings and sayings of Jesus. Harnack has 
said that this prologue “is a mystery, not the 
solution of one.”* The Epistle to the 
“Hebrews also starts with the pre-existent 
Logos, an idea not directly made use of in 
the rest of the treatise. The prologue of 
John is really the prologue of the entire 
New Testament, and its central idea is that 
the Logos was God and became flesh. 

In proportion as we _ place ourselves 
morally and spiritually in the position of 
Christ’s disciples, the goodness and the great- 
ness of Jesus, His wonderful love towards the 
poor and the fallen, and the unique depth 


and sanity of His teaching about God’s 
1 History of Dogma, vol. i. p. 97 (E.T.) 
2 Oeds Fv 6 Adyos . . . Kal 6 Adyos Taps Eyévero 
(John i, 1, 14). 
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personality, holiness, and pity, produce a 
belief that He is the heaven-sent revealer of 
God. Further, if we can believe the proper 
deity of Jesus—for many good men cannot, 
others must—-what has been said in the 
former chapter will help us to bridge the 
chasm which the author of the Fourth Gospel 
evidently found it necessary to cross, and say 
that Jesus of Nazareth is, in some sense, the 
Logos of the Father, the eternal Son of God. 
In what sense, we may not as yet be able to 
comprehend. Still we es enough to keep 
us from intellectual doubt, spiritual despair, or 


moral badness. Believing prayer is possible. 


§ 2. The Place of the Incarnation in Paul's 
Theology 


It is more especially in the Apostle 
Paul’s system that we find this idea yielding 


the richest harvest. We must, therefore, give 
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an account of it at somewhat greater length. 
We may briefly characterise his theology as 
centring in the conception of the “Second 
Adam.” But it connects itself with three 
» features that stand out prominent in the life 
of Jesus Christ: (1) The first is His perfect 
sinlessness: “ For He hath made Him to be 
sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him.”? 
In Paul’s theology of redemption, taken in 
connection with his doctrine of universal and 
natural sinfulness, the sinlessness of Jesus was 
a necessary condition of the merits of His 
death. (2) The second is the tradition of 
His virgin-birth: “ But when the fulness of 
the time was come, God sent forth His Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law.” ? 
This we believe to be a veiled, but very 


significant, allusion to the miraculous birth of 


Be2 Cor. Vv. 21. 2 Gal. iv. 4. 
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Jesus, and a declaration that a life previously 
free from the law was ushered into the world, 
and redeemed us that were under the law, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons ; 
and, because we are sons, God hath sent forth 
the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father; wherefore we are no more 
servants, but sons. Redemption procures, in 
Paul’s theology, vea/ sonship through adoption. 
(3) The third is the name by which Jesus 
nearly always speaks of Himself, Son of Man, 
or, as the Apostle designates Him, “the 
second Adam”: “The last Adam was made 
a quickening spirit.”’ Christ is the second 
beginning of humanity. Redemption delivers 
men, not merely from personal sin, but also 
from the guilt of the race. In the different 
directions indicated, the Apostle connects the 
Incarnation with Redemption. 


1 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
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Let us consider these sources from which 
we think the theology of the Apostle Paul is 
historically derived. 

(1) The Sinlessness of Jesus. 

“The Religion of Jesus” has been pro- 
posed by Martineau, following, we presume, 
a well-known suggestion of Lessing, as a 
better name than Christianity. The usual 
designation comprises a wider field, the 
relations of Christ to other men, and the 
universally diffused system of religion arising 
from those relations. But even they origi- 
nate in what Jesus was personally; and 
in that respect we may call Christianity 
a religion that rests essentially on the unique 
and perfect piety of Jesus, and consists in 
a veritable “zmztatio Christz. The New 
Testament describes Jesus as a Holy Man, 
and as the only Sinless Man that ever lived 


and died on earth. This was the impression 
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made upon all that saw Him. It was the 
universal tradition among His followers. So 
powerful was this belief that, whatever other 
causes may have given birth to the Christian 
Church, we may be sure that they would all 
have been insufficient, if this element had been 
wanting. Even the prophet contrasts the 
cuilt of Israel with the absolute sinlessness 
of Messiah.1 The New Testament is full of 
it, is saturated with it. The words spoken 
to Mary by the angel, “that holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God,” express not merely the consecration 
of the firstborn to the service of the Lord? 
but such sinlessness as had not yet been — 
found or expected among the children of 
men. The anticipations of His mother are 
in the subsequent history realised in His 


1 Isa. xlviil. 1-8, compared with liii. 9. 
2 Luke i. 35; ii. 23. 
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own consciousness. In His early years He 
has free and happy fellowship with God; 
His agony begins very near His death. The 
opposite would be the case of a good man 
who is conscious of sin, and, as matter of 
fact, we often see men ending their life in 
“great peace, whose youth was marked by 
conflict and anguish. That He was sinless 
became the unbroken conviction of all His 
contemporaries, whether friends or enemies, 
so that He dares to face the world with 
the challenge, “ Which of you convinceth me 
of sin?”* One of the latest of the New 
Testament writers brings Christ’s personal 
sinlessness to the front to prove His fitness 
to be the High Priest: “For such an high 
priest became us, who is holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens.”? Sinlessness in 


1 John viii. 46. 2 Heb, vii. 26. 
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Him is not merely a neutral quality, or 
innocence, as it was in the first Adam. The 
New Testament speaks of His overcoming 
temptation; and temptation means nothing 
if it does not comprise striving against sin. 
Hence we are exhorted, in the same wonder- 
ful epistle, to “look unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of faith” *: the great exemplar, 
because the victor, in the fight. The words, 
“For we have not an high priest that cannot 
be touched by the feeling of our infirmities, 
but was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin,’? must mean that, 
though He was tempted to sin, the conflict 
left Him immaculate. The meaning is, not 
that though He was tried in various ways, 
He was not tried by being tempted to sin. 
That temptation to sin is possible to a sin- 
less man we know, from the fact of the fall. 


1 Heb. xii. 2. 2 Heb. iv. 15. 
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How the God-Man could be tempted we 
may not be able to discover. But there 
can be no doubt that Jesus Christ during 
His life on earth was being perfected or 
made holy by discipline. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews states this clearly: “ He learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered,” 
and His sufferings, as we see from Heb. iv. 15, 
were temptations, and included “ prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears 
unto Him that was able to save Him from 
death.”* The process of perfecting com- 
menced at the beginning of His life, when “the 
child grew and waxed strong in spirit... 
and increased in wisdom and stature and in 
favour with God and man.”? It was brought 
to a close in His obedience unto death. 

The temptations of Jesus Christ arose 


from His claim to be Messiah. They were 


1 Heb. v. 7. 2 Luke. i. 80 5.11. 52. 
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addressed to sinless needs and desires of the 
Man. Taking the order in Matthew, the 
first temptation, “If Thou be the Son of 
God, command that these stones be made 
bread,” assails His faith in God and suggests 
doubt. The second is a temptation to pre- 
sumption and is designed to incite to fan- 
aticism, the opposite tendency in human 
nature. The third temptation points out 
an easy way to success in Messiah’s work, 
When Satan failed to tempt Him to scepti- 
cism and fanaticism, and failed also to stir 
in ‘iis breast the ordinary motives of men, 
Eich are neither sceptical nor fanatical, but 
worldly-wise, he leaves Him “for a time.” 
When next “the prince of this world comes ” 
to Jesus, “he hath nothing in Him.”* After 
repeated failures he tried at last to dis- 


courage Him with forebodings of utter de- 


i John xiv. 30. 
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feat with regard to the great object of His 
life. But Jesus knew from the beginning 
what all good men come to understand at 
last, that true victory is apparent defeat, or, 
as He Himself expressed it, “that, except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” Ad these temptations 
found “nothing in Him ”—no sin on which 
to fasten in the spirit of Messiah ; and after 
spending their force they leave Him stain- 
less, as man, and, therefore, more than man. 

Again, the sinlessness of Christ is not 
a mere instinct, but has its root in His 
personal free act. That is the reason why 
He required the help of the Spirit of God 
as other men do. Holsten? and Irving® 


1 John xii. 24. 

2 Zum Evangelium, etc., p. 436. 

8 Collected Writings, vol. v. p. 146, criticised by 
Bruce, Humiliation, etc., p. 270. But “redemption 


E 
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inferred, on the contrary, from Romans viii. 3, 
that the Son of God took upon Him sinful 
flesh. But, as Meyer’ points out, they fail 
to observe that the Apostle lays emphasis 
on the word “ likeness.” 

Again, the fact that Jesus never con- 
fessed sin implies, in His case, that He never 
did sin” In every other good man the 
saintlier he becomes the more pitiless is his 
self-condemnation, and the more severe he 
is on certain kinds of sin, such as hypocrisy. 
But Jesus, if He were a sinner, was guilty 
of the very worst forms of sin, which He 
rebuked with burning anger in the Pharisees 
by sample” may be held without supposing Christ’s 
flesh to have been sinful. See Du Bose, chap. xiii. 

1 In loc. 

2 For a most successful presentation of this argu- 
ment cf. Mozley, Lectures and other Theological 
Papers, p. 116, and Godet, Lectures in Defence of the 


Christian Faith, p. 236: ‘*The holier a man is the 
clearer is his perception of moral evil.” 
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of His day. Yet He never accuses Himself. 
He calls Himself a green branch, in con- 
trast to the dry,’ and the Apostle Paul 
says that, when Christ “was manifested in 
the flesh, He was justified in the spirit,” z.e. 

in His innermost consciousness,” His life 
was so blameless that the Apostle Peter 
was not afraid of openly declaring that 
He “did no sin, neither was guile found 
in His mouth.”* Baptism was not to 
Him the sacrament of repentance; nor 
is it so represented anywhere in the 
Gospels. It was a sacramental recogni- 
tion of Him as Messiah.* He never 
speaks about redeeming Himself, but de- 

1 Luke xxiii. 31. 

2 1 Tim. iii. 16. See Huther, z Zoc. 

Peet et. li. 22. 

4 John i. 33; iii. 34. Cf. Tert., De Baptismo, 


xii, ‘‘Ipse Dominus nullius paenitentiae debitor 
tinctus est: peccatoribus non fuit necesse?” 
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clares Himself to be the paschal lamb, 
“whose blood of the new covenant is shed 
for many unto the remission of sins.”} 

These considerations are conclusive as 
to the sinlessness of Jesus. 

(2) The berth of Jesus from a Virgin. 

The virgin-birth has, it must be confessed, 
the appearance of a myth, not only to those 
who cannot admit the possibility of miracles,? 
but also to one who finds no difficulty in 
accepting them. For, supposing it to bea 
myth, we easily account for its having arisen 
as the fulfilment of the prophecy in Isaiah vii. 
14. The evangelist Matthew plainly declares 
that “all this was done that it might be 

1 Matt. xxvi. 28. 

2 Cf. Dr. Stopford Brooke’s God and Christ, 
p. 182. On the other side, in defence, cf. an article 
by Prof. Ince, in the Zxfosztor for June 1895. A 


correspondence on the question appeared recently in 
the Academy. 
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fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by 
the prophet, saying, Behold a virgin shall be 
with child, and shall bring forth a son, and 
they shall call His name Emmanuel, which 
being interpreted is God with us.”! The 
Evangelist has adopted the translation of the 
Septuagint, wapQévos.2 Harnack® refers the 
belief to post-apostolic times, and Dr. Bruce * 


admits that it is a later addition prefixed: to 


1 Matt. i. 22, 23. 

2 Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion have vedvis 
(as the three are found in Origen’s Hexapla). 
The Hebrew is spbyr, Jerome, Vitringa, Pusey, 
Alexander, accept the rendering “virgin.” Delitzsch 
and Kay adopt the same rendering, but from the 
context, not from the derivation or usage. Driver, 
Cheyne, Kirkpatrick, concur in saying that anbyz is 
not the usual term for “virgin.” Cf. also Schultz 
(Theology of the Old Testament), and Briggs 
(Messtanic Prophecy), Sir E. Strachey’s Jewish 
fiistory and Politics may still be read with advantage, 
p. 109. 

3 Cited by Swete, wu infra, 

* Apologetics, p. 409. 
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the evangelic story of the public ministry and 
the final sufferings of Jesus. Godet, on the 
other hand, thinks “a narrative so perfect 
could only have emanated from the holy 
sphere within which the mystery was accom- 
plished.” “A later origin,” he says, “would 
inevitably have betrayed itself by some 
foreign element.”! Certainly we can at once 
understand why it was kept “a family secret ” 
and one of the three mysteries which, as 
Ignatius” tells us, “were wrought in the 
silence of God.” (A sure evidence, by the 
way, that the Fourth Gospel, which does not 
mention it, was not written in the second 
century, when, as Ignatius says, the mystery 
of the virgin-birth of Jesus “was proclaimed 
to all.”) We believe the virgin-birth to have 


1 On Luke i. 28. 
2 Ad Eph. 19. The three mysteries were 7 
mapGevia Mapias, 6 toxeros avtns, and 6 Odvaros Tov 


Kupiov. 
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been a fact, however strange it appears at 
first, and however difficult te may be to 
harmonise the genealogies and to explain 
the relation of the “brethren” of Jesus, and 
however easy it would be to account for the 
origin of the myth. Mark, who is now 
supposed to have been the earliest of the 
evangelists, may not have heard of it; and 
the author of the Fourth Gospel, whom the 
critics believe in these days with increasingly 
general consent to have been the Apostle 
John, and to whom our Lord on the Cross 
committed the care of His mother, would 
naturally, in speaking of the Divine origin 
of Christ, omit the manner of His human 
birth. Matthew, probably, gives the account 
which he received from Joseph, whose 


1 The student who desires to trace the tradition 
as far back as possible will find very cogent arguments 
in its favour in Prof. Swete’s book on The Afostles’ 


Creed (pp. 42-55). 
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genealogy he traces. Luke, the physician, we 
may surmise, received “the secret” from the 
Virgin herself; and it is very unlikely that 
he would have kept it from the Apostle Paul. 
The words “made of a woman”?! we have 
already taken to be a covert allusion to the 
same mystery. They mean that He who 
was made in a miraculous manner of a 
woman only, so that He was not subject 
to original sin, as all other descendants of 
the first Adam, according to the Pauline 
anthropology, was yet made under the law. 

This is really its dogmatic significance. 
The fathers, in order to obviate the 
supposition of our Lord’s natural depravity, 
speaks of the purification of the Virgin 
before His birth. So Gregory Nazianzen,? 

1 Gal. iv. 4. 

2 Or. 38, kunOels pev €x THs TlapOevov kat Wuyjv 


kat odpKxa mpoxabapbeions To rvetpar. 
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Leo,’ and John Damascene,’ who says “ that 
the holy thing born of Mary was formed from 
the first by creation, and was hypostatised 
by the Logos of God.” In more recent 
times Schleiermacher* admits the sinlessness 
- of Jesus, and consequently recognises the 
supernatural character of the birth, yet does 
not believe it to have been wrought “out of 
nature, but according to nature,” and several 
expositors have acknowledged that even on 
that supposition the dogmatic import of the 
miraculous birth would be still intact. For, 
they argue, transmission of original sin 
would have been prevented in the manner 
supposed by Schleiermacher. But the 
objection to Schleiermacher’s hypothesis is 


1 Serm. XXII. iii., ‘* Haec inde purgationem traxit 
unde concepit.” - 

2 De Fide Orthodoxa, WII. 2, od omeppatikas, 
GAXa, SnprovpyiKas. 

8 Christl. Glaub., vol. ii. § 118 (Ed. 1828). 
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what Damascene mentions, that the humanity 
of Christ was not, as a fact, humanly pro- 
duced, which suggests that it was requisite 
that God should create it immediately. This 
objection is stated by Julius Miiller.* In 
fact the Logos fashioned His own humanity, 
but from materials given by the faith and 


piety of the Virgin.-. It is not-‘atheae 


1 On Sin, vol. ti. p. 379 (E.T.), “It was necessary 
‘that the Son of God, when He became incarnate, 
should not be born by ordinary generation. In order 
that His life might be human, He must be conceived 
and developed and born of a woman; but that it 
might be from its commencement sinless, a divine 
creative act must supplant that human act on which 
the commencement of any new life ordinarily depends. 
The Gospel narrative of the virgin-birth of Jesus 
exactly fulfils this dogmatic postulate.” Miiller 
refers also to Neander’s Leben Jesu, pp. 16, 17. 
Schleiermacher’s supposition of ‘“‘an ordinary genera- 
tion with a creative energy of God” leaves the 
miracle just where he found it. The question is 
one for criticism of the sources, which are silent 
as to the birth of a sinless man in the way of 


nature, 
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impossible that her faith may have been the 
high water-mark of piety attained among the 
covenant people. The words of Mary are 
certainly most beautiful in their simplicity : 
“ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto 
‘me according to thy word.” Again: “The 
Lord has regarded the low estate of His 
handmaiden: for, behold, from henceforth 
all generations shall call me”—not a reproach, 
but—“ blessed.” ” 

(3) The Son of Man. 

In course of time all who could have 
known, either by direct revelation or at 
second hand, from those who had received 
angelic visions, that Jesus was born of a 
virgin, died one after another, Elizabeth, 
Zechariah, Joseph, John the Baptist, all 
except the virgin mother herself. The 


tradition would probably have passed away 


1 Luke i. 38. 2 Luke i. 48. 
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from memory, if its place had not been filled 
by a mysterious name, which Jesus applied 
as the ordinary designation of Himself, and 
which, with one exception, that of the dying 
Stephen,’ Jesus alone used. The title “Son 
of Man” occurs in the Gospels about seventy- 
six times. It was already used of Messiah 
in the Rabbinical Look of Enoch, mainly 
in that portion that passed under the name 
of “The Similitudes.” According to the 
latest editor, Charles, the definite title “ Son 
of Man” is found in the Book of Enoch for 
the first time in Jewish literature, and its use 
there is, historically, the source of the New 
Testament designation, contributing to it 
some of its most characteristic contents. 
Charles thinks that the use of the title by 
our Lord must have been an enigma, not 
only to the people generally, but also to His 


1 Acts vii. 56. a ef) 
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immediate disciples, so much so that they 
shrank from using it.1 He explains it as 
being a combination of the Enoch conception 
of a supernatural being with the Isaiah 
conception of the servant of Jehovah. At 
the same time it is difficult not to ascribe to 
this title, as used by Jesus, the meaning which 
it has in the Book of Daniel,? where the 
prophet had a vision of a human prince 
descending from heaven, and succeeding to 
kingdoms symbolised by four beasts. If we 
combine these sources of the conception, 
Jesus is the Son of man as the head of the 
human race, the typical and ideal Man. 
This meaning seems to have been first 
suggested by Schleiermacher, But it was 
adopted by “ Neander, Tholuck, Olshausen, 
Reuss, Beyschlag, Liddon, Westcott, Stanton.”® 


oh leh oy b 2 vii. 13. 
8 Cf. Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 313. 
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Grimm says that “Jesus designates Himself 
thus as the head of the human race, the one 
who both furnished the pattern of the perfect 
man and acted on behalf of all mankind.” ? 
It means that He was head of humanity, and 
at the same time a sufferer for humanity. 
“The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His lifea 
ransom for many.”? It is right that the 
head of the race should act and suffer for the 
race. By so doing He became the High 
Priest, who, “ being taken from among men, is 
appointed for men in things pertaining to God, 
that He may offer both gifts and sacrifices 
for sins.” Thus, instead of disparaging 


Jesus, the title exalts Him to the same 


greatness as the parallel name—Son of God. 


Again, the Son of Man is Lord of the 


1. Cf. Lex., Sv. 
2 Mark x. 45. 8 Heb. v. 1. 
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Sabbath, which was made for man:? that is, 
man is lord of the Sabbath in his representa- 
tive. And, as He is Lord of the Sabbath, 
the Son of Man is not subject to ascetic rules, 
as was the case with John the Baptist. 
“The Son of Man eateth and drinketh,” ” 
simply because His piety is nurtured through 
prayer and obedience to God, and He has 
no need to put Himself under artificial 
regulations for the growth of His personal 
religion. Again, “the Son of Man hath,” 
what God alone properly has, “power to 


3 


forgive sins.’* He is appointed by God to 
be His representative, because He is the 
representative of the sinner. We are told 
also that this power of forgiving sins is 
parallel with His authority to judge men. 
The Father “gave Him authority to execute 


1 Mark ii. 27, 28. 
2 Matt. xi. 19. 3 Mark ii. Io. 
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judgment,” not because He is Son of God 
merely, but “ because He is the Son of Man.” ? 
To the same purport it is said that “ who- 
soever shall speak a word against the Son of 
Man, it shall be forgiven him ; but whosoever 
shall speak against the Holy Spirit, it shall 
not be forgiven him”’; and that he “who 
hath trodden under foot the Son of God... 
hath done despite unto the Spirit of Grace” *; 
leaving it to be’ inferred that the sin against 
the Son of Man is a failure to come up to 
His standard as the ident man, and does not 
contain the element of scorn that makes the 
sin against the Son of God, that is the spzrzt 
of Jesus, such that there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sin. The sin of the Apostle 

1 John v. 27. 2 Matt. xii. 32. 

3 Heb. x. 29. I do not understand the word 
‘‘spirit” here as a personal name. Or it may be 


used of the risen Christ, as in Rom. i. 4; 2 Cor. 
HET. 
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who had persecuted Jesus was like the sin of 
those who crucified Him, and for whom He 
Himself prayed that they might be forgiven. 
As the representative Man He is greater than 
Solomon or Jonah; yet heathens in Nineveh 
repented at the preaching of the latter, and 
a heathen queen came to see the glory of 
the former, while the greater One was put to 
death. Once more, when Jesus asked, 
“Whom do men say that I the Son of Man 
am?”* Simon Peter answered that He was 
the Son of God; and Christ signally honours 
him as the recipient of a special revelation. 
The answer must have meant that the 
promised Messiah a the ideal Man, and 
that the ideal Man again was not to be found 
on earth, except in Him who was the personal 
Son of God. It is not until shortly before 
the close of His earthly life that Jesus, who 


1 Matt. xvi. 13. 
F 
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always calls Himself Son of Man, acknow- 
ledges to Caiaphas that He was Son of the 
Highest. Yet, even at that moment, he 
adds that, though He was Son of God in the 
deep self-consciousness of His person, it is as 
Son of Man, the representative of men, that 
He wills to be known at the Judgment Day, 
as He has always said that “authority to 
execute judgment” has been given Him 
“because He is the Son of Man.” * 

§ 3. Zhe Fundamental Conception of Paul’s 

Theology 


How does all this bear on the theology 
of Paul? The name “Son of Man” now 
disappears. Its place is occupied by another 
title, “Second Adam.” The reason for the 
change lies in the universalism of Paul’s 
doctrine, as it is an advance on the national, 


1 John v. 27. 


| 
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Judaic reference to the Messianic idea, to 
which the conception of “Son of Man” had 
narrowed itself, probably on the lips of Jewish 
Christians." 

Among the most important passages in 
the whole range of Scripture to prove the 
necessity of the incarnation of God for the 
redemption of man are Romans v. 20, 21, 
feet Corinthians’ xv. 45-47. For “our 
present purpose the important thing is that 
the head of the redemptive economy must 
be a man; God-Man, it is true, yet a real 
man; and that this actual man is the 
person who was from eternity the ideal Man 
in the Godhead. It is in the light of this 
truth that we must regard Paul as the first 
teacher to suggest what science calls the 


Law of Heredity, and to apply it to theology. 


1 Cf. the suggestive remarks of Martineau, 7he 
Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 340. 
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At first it cannot but be a source of serious 
difficulty to all who believe in the moral 
goodness of God’s government of the world, 
that one man should be naturally subject to 
certain forms of disease because his ancestors 
have indulged in vice, or that one man may 
actually be a criminal in consequence of the 
crimes of his forefathers. Yet everybody at 
the present day admits the solidarity and 
oneness of the race. Theologians, since the 
time of Cocceius (d. 1669), have called the 
Law of Heredity a Covenant. The advan- 
tage of the latter designation is simply that 
it implies the moral government of God in 
reference to the influence of one man’s act 
on the character and destiny of many. The 


Apostle does not use either term, but simply 


1 Cf his Summa Doctrinae de Foedere et Testa- 
mento Det. Opera Omnia, Editio Tertia, Amstelo- 


dami, 1701, tom. vil. 
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the correlatives, “as—so.’ But he has one 
all-important element in his account, which 
is that one man was constituted the centre 
or head of the race in its moral, no less than 
in its physical, affinities. That one man, he 
tells us, is the progenitor of all men. It is 
a Christian conception. “To the mind of 
antiquity,” as Lotze’ says, “the numerous 
races of men destined merely for the passing 
joy of life, and not for the accomplishment 
of tasks of eternal significance, may have 
sprung each from the soil of its native place, 
without original connexion. . . . It was 
Christian civilisation that first developed 
with decisive clearness the thought that all 
nations made part of one whole, and that 
evolved from the concept of the human race 
the concept of humanity. . ; . The name 


1 Lotze, Microcosmus, vol. ii., bk. vii., chap. iv. 
(E.T.) 
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humanity expresses just this, that individuals 
. are preordained parts of a whole . 
that there is a vast, coherent, providential 
governance of the universe, which, between 
the extreme terms of creation and judgment, 
allows no part of what happens to escape 
the unity of its purpose. While Christianity 
developed this conviction, it at the same time 
connected it with the Hebrew account of ~ 
man’s origin.” It is true that scientific in- 
vestigation cannot be said to have as yet 
arrived at any certain conclusion as to 
the one or the plural origin of mankind. 
Ethnographical, and especially philological, 
investigations tend to the former conclusion. 
But the Pauline theory need not wait for any 
such decision of science in favour of the 
original unity of the race. It is sufficient if 
all mankind form a _ real commonwealth 


because they have identical thoughts and 
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aspirations, whether they started on the 
common road from one historical origin or 
not. “Adam” may be a name for man, 
even if it has no reference to an individual 
man who was placed in Eden. Even sup- 
posing the Apostle to be mistaken in adopt- 
ing as history the Hebrew account of man’s 
origin, this will by no means invalidate the 
argument of the Epistle to the Romans. In 
fact, the myth may be, we do not say it 
always is, the most natural form in which a 
great theological theory can be embedded. 
Men are educated to truth, as Plato’ tells us, 
through illusions, that is, through imagina- 
tion. This ought not to present a difficulty 
to any one who admits that our Lord “taught 


in parables.” The question, whether an 


1 Ref., iii. 398, avtot S dv TO atornpoTepw Kat 
dndectépw mount xpop<Oa Kal pvdoAsyw adereias 
évexa. k.T.X. See Jowett’s Lutroduction. 
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account is historical or mythical is matter 
for critical investigation, in reference to every 
particular case, as it arises, While, there- 
fore, it would be unjust to press the story of 
Paradise into an argument, it can well take 
its place as the matrix of a true theology. 
Even so orthodox a theologian as Dr. Charles 
Hodge!’ says that it is futile to base the 
doctrine of original sin on any speculations 
as to the origin of the soul. He is right. 
Whether every soul is a direct creation of 
God, or is derived from the parents, accord- 
ing to the Traducian theory, the question of 
natural depravity remains untouched. [If so, 
the unity of men’s origin in reference to their 
bodily constitution is equally immaterial to 
the problem of the moral identity of the race. 

The fact of imputation is indubitable, 
however difficult it may be to explain its 


1 Syst. Theol., vol. ii., chap. iii. 
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justice. We know of no hypothesis that 
makes a fair attempt to solve the problem, 
other than the doctrine that God governs 
and must govern the race through its repre- 
sentative, or, in Paul’s words, “that through 
one man sin entered into the world and death 
through sin; and so death passed unto all 
men, for that all sinned,’ + that is, in the one 
man who was the representative and whose 
actual sin was reckoned or imputed to those 
whose representative he was and who did not 
sin actually in their own persons. Again, 
“through the one man’s disobedience the 


2 as the result, 


many were made sinners,” 
not of their actual disobedience, but of his. 
Whatever else Cocceius’s important hypothesis 
of Covenant in Paul’s writings means, it 


1 Rom. v. 12. 
2 Rom. v. 19. The term used by the Apostle is 
KatertaOnoay, not éyévovto. It was the forensic act 


of God, not the merely natural result. Cf. James iv. 4. 
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must involve that the first Adam is primarily 
the representative of the race. If he sins, 
we sin in him. As it has been forcibly put, 
“The fall of man affected a whole world as 
an entire kingdom falls with its king.” 

But together with Christianity came the 
consciousness in man of higher needs than 
had been satisfied through the first, earthy 
Adam, a yearning for gifts and blessings of 
a more spiritual kind ; not merely the restora- 
tion of what had been lost, but the attain- 
ment of new endowments and potentialities, 
which could only be brought about through 
a new Covenant to be centred in a Second 
Adam, the Man from heaven. These bless-_ 
ings consisted in redemption, communion 
with God, the consciousness of having other 
gifts than what man could obtain as a 
member of a privileged nationality, willing- 


ness to sacrifice the present life in order 
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to gain the higher life thereby. These 
Christian aspirations made him humble 
and brought him to desire personal com- 
munion with the head of the Covenant. 
Hitherto the connection of one’s life with the 
Adam was a theory more than an experience: 
a necessary presupposition of theology that 
did not enter into men’s thoughts and had 
very little influence on their life’ For they 
felt conscious of a power to accomplish the 
ordinary purposes for which they lived on 
earth, and, when they failed, they blamed 
themselves, and not Adam; or rather pitied 
themselves ; for no man repents of original 
sin. But now their aims soared higher than 
earth, and, conscious of inability to master 
the problems of the: spiritual life, they felt 
their need of a Second Adam, to supply all 
grace, to hear all prayers, to bless with every 


blessing, and to become their personal friend 
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and Saviour. Hence the economy of Grace 
must be centred in one man. Whether the 
origin of the human race is one or plural, 
the source of the new spiritual race—in 
other words, the Christian Church—cannot 
but be one, even Christ Jesus alone. For 
this reason the Apostle’s theory of the 
Second Adam is in one respect different 
from his theory of man’s fall. The latter 
depended upon the act of a far-off pro- 
genitor, which one may or may not have 
heard of; whereas the way of salvation is 
simply one’s act of faith directed to the 
person of the God-Man. Hence the neces- 
sity for the revelation of Christ as Him who 
can attract the sinner to Himself by the 
beauty of His human character, as well as 
redeem him as the Second Adam. The in- 
carnation is demanded not only by human 


guilt but also by Christian humility and faith. 
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We have said that God’s government 
assumes the form of Covenants. We further 
add that the one Covenant exists for the 
sake of the other. Science has no gracious 
account to give of the Law of Heredity, and 
nature is “red in tooth and claw.” It is 
only the higher gift of faith in the revelation 
of a better Covenant that helps a man to be 
dumb and open not his mouth, but always 
to believe in a beneficent Creator, When, 
however, the further revelation of God’s 
designs enters in, it is found that the two 
revelations are, after all, one and the same 
system of government. God has really but 
one plan. Creation, providence, redemption, 
salvation, are all revealed in Christ. 

We may be inclined to think by this 
time that St. Paul’s theology springs from 
his Christology: in fact, that the centre 


around which all his ideas turn is, not an- 
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thropology and soteriology, or redemption 
of fallen man through atonement, but deeper 
than all this, the revelation of God through 
the incarnation of His Son. While the 
present writer would firmly maintain the 
doctrine of the redemptive death on the 
Cross, the truth of the self-revelation of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ is prior in order 
and idea, not only to redemption, but even 
to sin itself. “The emanation of His own 
infinite fulness was aimed at by God as the 
last end of creation.” In this declaration 
of Jonathan Edwards’ we all concur. 
Redemption is a means, and a gracious, 
glorious means, springing out of God's 
infinite love and planned by His manifold 
wisdom, for the attainment of this, the chief 


end of all His acts. We cannot suppose that 


1 God's Chief End in Creation, ch. i, sect. ii, 
ad jin. 
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the realisation of God’s chief end depended 
on the contingency of man’s fall. God’s 
“disposition to communicate Himself ” 
would, undoubtedly, have led Him to reveal 
Himself to His sinless creatures, and that 
through His Son, “the image of the in- 
visible God, the firstborn of all creation.” ? 

It would, therefore, seem that, before we 
can attain to a clear conception of Paul’s 
theology, we must place at its deepest 
foundation the doctrine that the Son of God 
must become man, even if sin had not been 
permitted to enter into the world. 

In 1 Corinthians xv. 45-47, the Apostle 
speaks of the Second Adam as “the Man 
from heaven.” Meyer, Weiss, Pfleiderer, 
and other expositors, explain the words to 
mean that Christ acquires a glorified body 
in heaven after His resurrection and comes 


FACoUriey 5; 
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in that body at the jparousza or second 
coming. But the words é« yijs, used of the 
first Adam, must express his original state. 
It is therefore probable that é« tod ovpavod 
will mean the second Adam’s original state ; 
and so also Athanasius’ explains é& otpavod 
as tantamount to ézrovpdvios, and both these 
terms as signifying that the Logos de- 
scended from heaven. Further, the Second 
Adam is not said to acquire a new body in 
heaven, but to change the body of His 
humiliation into a_ glorified condition.’ 
Again, the words “from heaven” cannot 
refer to the incarnation ; for Paul says® that 
Christ, as to His human nature, was “born 
of a woman.” The idea of the passage is 
the principle of change, exemplified in the 


resurrection. The body that dies is 


1 Or. I. c. Artan., § 44. 
2 Phil. ili. 21. 3 Gal, iv. 4. 
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physical ; at the resurrection it will become 
a spiritual body. The change, however, 
is effected, not by evolution, but by the 
action from without of a personal, spiritual 
force ; for the Second Adam is “a quicken- 
ing spirit.” And as He is the “last Adam” 
When He effects this change, He is so 
because He was ideally the first. He is the 
Omega because He was the Alpha. The 
inference is that the Apostle speaks of 
Christ as to His heavenly origin. But, as we 
saw before, he cannot mean that His body 
was actually from heaven. He must mean, 
therefore, that He is the ideal Man, eternally 
in God, as Archetype of humanity. 

Again, the Apostle says “that God will 
sum up all things in Christ, the things in the 
heavens, and the things upon the earth.”’! 
The word avaxehadaidcacOa implies “that a 


1 Eph. i. ro. 
G 
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dislocation in the original constitution of the 
world has taken place by sin.” The God- 
Man has been constituted the centre of God’s 
created universe, and, as Meyer, Ellicott, 
Von Soden, and many other expositors 
explain the verse, the ava- is an allusion 
to a state of previous unity. When were 
all things previously united under one 
xeparavoy, if not ideally in the original 
divine humanity of the Son of God ?? 

But this does not of necessity involve 
that the Eternal Logos would become in- 
carnate. The revelation of God might still: 
be mediated without the incarnation. This, 
we presume, is Calvin’s view,° that “even if 
man had remained free from all sin he was 

1 Weiss, Bzb1. Theol. of the N.T., vol. ii. § 103 
(E.T.) 

2 For a good vésumé of interpretations of the 


verse in the Fathers, cf. Petavius, De J/ucarn., II. 
Vili. 8 Inst., V1: xi 
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of too humble a condition to penetrate to 
God without a Mediator”; and he holds 
that “in the first ordering of creation, while 
the state of nature was entire, Christ was 
appointed head of angels and of men.” 

We must admit that the subject of an 
incarnation apart from sin is not clearly 
revealed in Scripture. It may appear to 
many that we are over-stepping the limits of 
what has been written. The Biblical expres- 
sions that refer to it may fairly be explained 
by what has been said concerning an original 
and ideal humanity of the divine Son. What 
we should strongly deprecate is the opinion 
held by a Certain school of idealists, that 
evil is the universally necessary condition of 
the development of good. For this would 
imply that Jesus Himself “bears the sins 
and sorrows of men,” not only by sympathy 


or “in some other theological meaning,” but 
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“as an immediate and personal experi- 
ence.” 

It has been held by Dorner ! that Irenaeus 
thought that Christ would have become in- 
carnate apart from sin. The passage seems 
to us to refer to what we have called the 
archetypal Logos as He was in God. 
Augustine? gave his verdict against the theory 
of incarnation apart from sin. The question 
after this fell into abeyance till it was resusci- 
tated by the schoolmen. A considerable 
number of them decided in favour of the doc- 
trine. It was discussed by Thomas Aquinas. 


1 Doctrine of the Person of Chris?, div. i., vol. i., 
p- 317 sgg. (E.T.) The passage he refers to is 
Iren. V. xvi. § 2, ert yap ddparos jv 6 Adyos, 08 Kar’ 
eikova 6 dvOpwros eyeydover, “For the Logos was yet 
invisible, after whose image man had been made.” 
Cf. Petavius, De Jmcarn., II. xvii. 

2 Vol. X., Sevm. viii., and Serm. ix., ‘“ Quare 
venit in mundum peccatores salvos facere? Alia 
causa non fuit quare veniret in mundum.” 

3 Oosterzee (The Person and Work of the Re- 
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He finally goes against it, though he admits it 
was possible, and maintains that the incarna- 
tion was the consummation of the universe. 
The name of John Wessel deserves 
special mention. He died in 1489.1 Cal- 
vin’ condemns the opinion in allusion to 
Osiander, and, to say the least, with too great 
asperity. Martensen® decides in favour of 
the doctrine and raises into notice some of 
the arguments which Aquinas put aside, 
such as that it was befitting for God to 
communicate Himself to His creatures in 


the perfect union of God with man. He 


deemer, p. 78, E.T.) is mistaken in reckoning 
Aquinas in favour. Cf. Summa, P. IIl., Q. i, 
Art. iii., “Si homo non peccasset, Deus incar- 
natus non fuisset.” But cf. also P. III., Q. ii., Art. 
Vill, 

1 See Ullmann, Reformers before the Reformation, 
vol. il. p. 445 sg. (E.T.) 

2 Inst., 11., chap. xii., § 4-7. 

3 Dogmaitics, § 131 (E.T.) 
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argues that the most glorious thing in the 
world, the Incarnation, cannot be conceived 
as attained through the medium of sin. 
This argument will influence different men 
in different ways. Richard of St. Victor,’ 
following Augustine, speaks of sin as felix 
culpa, because it has been followed by God’s 
incarnation, and certainly it must be con- 
fessed that it manifests the surpassing great- 
ness of God’s love. Martensen argues also 
that the Logos (incarnate) is the centre of 
the universe. But this, on which Wessel 
also lays stress, may be met by the state- 
ment that the Logos is already before His 
incarnation centre of the whole creation. 
Dorner also accepts the theory; and the 
argument that prevails with the present 
writer is what Dorner mentions, that Christ 
will be the God-Man for ever, when the work 


1 Herzog, &. £. fiir Prot. Theol, iii. 380. 
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of redeeming His people from sin and all its 
consequences shall have been completed. 
His exalted humanity cannot be supposed 
to continue in existence for no purpose. 
He must be God-Man to all eternity, not 
to redeem His people, but to reveal God. 
But, if His human nature reveals God when 
His redemptive work is finished, does not 
this imply that He would have assumed our 
nature actually, if there had been no redemp- 
tion needed, as He had been from eternity 
ideally and archetypically mane “If the 
God-Man,” asks Dorner,! “is part of the 
absolute religion, even after sin has been 
vanquished, must He not be willed eternally 


and absolutely, and not merely on account 


1 Syst. of Christian Doctrine, vol. ii. p. 218 
(E.T.); Doctrine of the Person of Christ, div. ii., 
vol. ii, p. 80 (E.T.) Dorner cites Luther as say- 
ing, ‘‘ That it was an honour, not a dishonour, to the 
Son of God to be man.” 
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of sin?” But we may mention the name of 
a pre-eminent critic and dogmatic theologian, 
who is more likely to command our respect 
for any theory which he may advocate than 
perhaps any writer of this age. We refer 
to Bishop Westcott, who has the following 
remarks in an essay on “The Gospel of 
Creation,” inserted in his Es posien of the 
First Epistle of John: “The thought that 
the Incarnation was part of the Divine 
purpose in Creation opens unto us, as I 
believe, wider views of the wisdom of God 
than we commonly embrace, which must 
react upon life. It presents to us the 
highest manifestation of Divine love as 
answering to the idea of man, and not as 
dependent upon that which lay outside the 
Father's will. It reveals to us how the 
Divine purpose is fulfilled in unexpected 


and unimaginable ways in spite of man’s 
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1 The alternative 


selfishness and sin,” etc. 
is to suppose that man attains perfection 
through the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
But, apart from other difficulties, we repeat 
the question, why should the Son of God 


for ever retain His human nature ? 


§ 4. The Christology of the Epistle to the 
Flebrews 


Another New Testament doctrine is 
that Christ is the representative or ideal 
Man. It derives its theological value from 
the wider and deeper doctrine of the Second 
Adam of which we have already spoken. 
It appears in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
in which, however, there is no hint of Paul’s 
doctrine of the two heads of the race, and, 
for this reason, we do not find in that 
Epistle the doctrine of a covenant of works, 


much less the thought that the Mosaic 
1 Epistles of John, p. 238. 
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Dispensation is that covenant. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews represents the old economy 
as a rudimentary form of the covenant of 
Grace. But there is a clear statement of 
the conception that Jesus was the ideal Man 
in Hebrews ii. 5-9. In the very bosom of 
Judaism a prophet speaks in a Psalm of the 
infinitely great and holy God coming near 
to man,—the transcendent God becoming 
the immanent God. To a Greek'the notion 
might be commonplace. For his gods were 
but idealised men. The words “man” and 
“son of man” must refer, in the first 
instance, to human weakness and littleness, 
not to the excellence and superiority of his 
nature. But, in the second instance, man 
has been crowned king and made “little 
short” of angels. The writer of the Epistle 
declares that the prophet’s words are verified 


1 Cf, Jennings and Lowe, On the Psalms, Ps. viii. 
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only in the Man Jesus. Some expositors 
consider the eighth Psalm to be Messianic, 
and to refer directly to Christ, as Paul 
seems to have applied it in 1 Corinthians 
xv. 27. But it is inconceivable that the , 
prophet should have wondered at God’s 
condescension in casting an eye of pity and 
visiting with kindness the Man Christ Jesus. 
Our Lord Himself, in the days of His flesh, 
never gives expression to any feeling of 
wondering thankfulness that God vouchsafes 
to notice Him. In fact, the use He made of 
the same Psalm is just the opposite. He 
sees? in the children, who strawed His way 
with palm branches, the fulfilment of the 
prophecy, that God would perfect praise out 
of the mouth of babes. He thus, in some 
sense, identifies Himself with Jehovah, who 
has put all things in subjection to man. 


1 Matt. xxi. 15. 
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There cannot be much doubt that the Psalm 
is not Messianic. It is a hymn of praise to 
God, whose thoughts are so utterly differ- 
ent from our thoughts. God makes this 
weakling to have dominion, as His vice- 
gerent, over all the works of His hands. 
The Fathers give the same interpretation. 
Calvin and Bengel agree that the Psalm 
describes the exaltation of humanity. So 
far as observation and experience go, the 
prophecy has not yet been fulfilled. Man 
is not king of the universe. He is 

“Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all.” 

Now the writer of the Epistle argues, that 
the prophet el ee Christ, not as Messiah, 
but as the Representative of the race or 
ideal Man. “We see not yet all things 
subjected” to man. The incarnation is 
already in God’s mind; but it is hid—the 


very idea which we meet with so often in 
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Paul’s epistles, and which he calls “the 
mystery.” The subjection of the universe 
to man is attained by the Man Jesus, whom 
the author has already described as “the 
Son, the effulgence of God’s glory and the 
_very image of His substance.” He may be 
referring specially to the subjection of man 
to natural laws, whereas the Ideal Man has 
complete command over nature. Miracles 
were natural to Him, and He never appears 
to exert power in doing them. It would be 
more correct to say that He exerted power 
over Himself in refraining. Even from this 
point of sight, the passage successfully meets 
the modern objection to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, that the entrance into the sphere 
of nature of a perfectly new element is in- 
conceivable. Christ is not outside nature in 


its idea, but only in its sinful actuality? Or 


1 Cf. Canon Gore, Bampton Lectures for 1891, Lect. LT. 
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the author may have required for his sub- 
sequent reasoning the statement that in 
Christ man has abolished death, not, indeed, 
as a physical fact, but in its ethical import. 
Satan, who had the power of death, must be 
destroyed. The deliverance of man must in- 
volve Christ’s own perfecting, and that through 
participation in blood and flesh, temptations 
and the suffering of death. The develop- 
ment of the universe to its final goal is sub- 
servient to the ultimate and sovereign purpose 
of Christ. Exclude the Representative Man 
from nature, the Son of God from creation, 
and the universe has no ethical end and 
teleological purpose. 

Such, we understand, is the Scriptural 
argument for the incarnation derived from 
the conception of Christ as the Ideal Man. 
So far as the present writer has been able to 


trace it, the doctrine that God’s idea of man 
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is realised in Christ is first explicitly taught 
by Theodore of Mopsuestia." It forms the 
foundation of His Christology. This will 
appear the more remarkable when we bear 
in mind the frequent declaration of the early 
_apologists that God made all things for the 
sake of man. They probably borrowed this 
thought from the Stoics, not from Scripture, 
and they use it, as the Stoics did, to prove 
Divine providence. At least, they do not 
infer from it the necessity for the Incarnation 
as the Epistle to the Hebrews does.” 

But, while Scripture uses the conception 
of Christ as the ideal Man, either, as in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in connection with 
His priestly claims and atoning death, or, as 

1 Cf. Dorner, Doctrine of the Person of Christ, div. 
MeaWOle lea, 43 S77. 

2 Cf. Ep. ad Diogn., x. 2, 6 yap Oeds rods 


> , Spee L > ee t rN , & 
dvOparrous NYITNTE, ou OVS ETOLNTE TOV KOTMLOY, OLS 
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in Paul’s theology, in connection with the 
sovernmental relation and as the Second 
Adam, it has been recently employed, in- 
dependently of these connections, to describe 
Jesus as claiming divine sonship for Himself, 
not in a unique sense, but oly as the repre- 
sentative of all men On this theory we 
venture to make the following remarks :— 
(1) Christ is not, on this doctrine, the 
archetypal, but only the representative, Man. 
He is only what every man may become. 
But this is not a satisfactory account of the 
matter as it is stated in Scripture. For 
example, Christ is said to be “the only 
begotten from the Father,”? and “the only- 
begotten Son,” or, according to the best 
attested reading,® “God only-begotten.” In 


1 Cf. Caird, Evolution of Religion, vol. ii. p. 139. 

2 John i, 14, Os povoyevovs Tapa TarTpés. 

3 Jb, i. 18, povoyevns Oeds. This is the reading 
accepted by Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, after the 
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what sense can any other man be called only- 
begotten Son or only-begotten God? In 
what sense can any other man claim equality 
with God?! We are told by an eloquent 
author “that we, indeed, cannot, like Christ, 
renounce heaven for earth.”” But the Apostle 
represents Christ as doing so, and therefore 
He cannot be a mere example, nor merely 
the firstborn among many brethren. 

(2) Those who maintain this theory 
object to everything in Christianity and in 
the New Testament that appears catastrophic 
or apocalyptic. But have they explained 
the appearance of such a man as Jesus? 


Has He evolved Himself out of Judaism ? 


two best manuscripts B and &, and it is inserted 
in the margin of the Revised Version as being 
the reading of ‘‘many very ancient authorities.” 
Tischendorf prefers vids, after A. 

1 Phil. ii. 6, 76 efvae toa Oew. 

2 Caird, 20., vol. ii. p. 218; Max Miller, Az- 
thropological Religion, p. 379, etc. 

H 
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Or is He not to be regarded as Himself, 
though promised and predicted, the really 
most unexpected phenomenon of the ages? 
Is His moral perfection explained on natural 
principles? Strauss even admits it is not. 
The theory is equally incapable of accounting 
for the assumption of the New Testament 
that sin is an evil which will never develop 
into good, but will ever tend to greater evil 
until removed by the sacrifice of the Cross, 
which is therefore not merely the perfecting 
of Christ Himself personally, but ‘the re- 
demption of believers. Paul preaches the 
doctrine of imputed and imparted righteous- 
ness being the effect of faith in Christ 
crucified. We are not surprised, therefore, 
that the upholders of this theory regard 
Paul’s doctrine as marring the truth by 
“conceiving the dawn of the new life as a 


sudden conversion, produced by a foreign 
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influence which descends upon man from 
above,”! whereas the fact is that Paul’s own 
life and experience are the effect of a sudden 
conversion, as Weizsacker fully admits.’ 

The advocates of the hypothesis which 
we have now discussed, acknowledge that 
in the Apostle Paul’s teaching there begins 
a kind of separation of Christ from humanity 
and a kind of identification of Him with God. 
“In this way,” we are told, the Apostle 
“seemed to deny that union between the 
human and divine which was the essential 
lesson of the gospel of Jesus.”* But the 
Incarnation of God in one man will not 
destroy the idea of the self-realisation by 
means of self-sacrifice, which is the religious 

1 Caird, Evolution of Religion, vol. ii. p. 213. 

2 The Apostolic Age, p. 79 sgg., E.T. [Theol. 
Trans. Library], “Great religious changes are to a 


very large extent the work of a moment.” 
8 Caird, Evolution of Religion, vol. ii. p. 214. 
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perfecting of every man that can accom- 
plish it, any more than it does away 
with the indwelling of the Spirit. The 
Apostle Paul regards the Incarnation as an 
ethical truth and the greatest possible example 
of self-sacrifice simply because of the infinite 
distance between the form of a servant and 
the form of God. The same writer proceeds: 
“We are under a debt to the narrow Jewish 
Church which is greater even than our debt 
to St. Paul, because it did not pass away till 
it gathered together the records of the early 


”1 The writer seems to think 


life of Jesus. 
that the Synoptical Gospels did not contain 
universalistic elements, as if St. Mark were 
not the interpreter of Peter, and as if St. Luke 
had not discovered Pauline ideas in the life 
and teaching of Jesus, and as if it were not 


the fact that the Ebionite churches passed 


1 Caird, Evolution of Religion, vol. ii. p. 216. 


. 
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away just because they failed to realise the 
fundamental religious conception of Jesus, 
“Die to Live.’ In the Gospels probably the 
only things we owe to the Judaeo-Christian 
Church are the Aoyia xupiov, ascribed by 
Papias to Matthew.1 That in our Gospel 
of Matthew a “full-blown universalism” 
exists is not to be denied” The Book of 
Revelation is Judaeo-Christian in origin, and 
yet it rose above Ebionitism, and taught the 
same theology as the Apostles John and Paul. 

Martineau, again, who, however, is by no 
means to be identified with the advocates 
of the theory just mentioned, argues that 
the humanitarian view of Jesus gives Him 
greater influence as an example than the 
supposition that He was the God-Man. We 


1 Cf. Moller, History of the Christian Church, vol. i. 


p. 84 (E.T.) 
2 Matt. xxviii. 16-20. Cf Bruce, Apologetics, p. 


463. 
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admit the power of this conception, and the 
only explanation of its not being used to 
enforce the example of our Lord seems to 
be simply that it is not true. The Apostle 
James speaks of the prophets as examples of 
suffering and patience, and reminds us that 
Elias was a man of like passions with our- 
selves, that is, that he was “mere man” 
(avOpwros ~Widds), evidently to strengthen 
the force of his example But the Epistle 
to the Hebrews does not say that Jesus was 
a mere man when He resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin? On the other hand, 
the writer does not in this passage say that 
He was the effulgence of His Father’s 
clory, and the very image of MHis sub- 
stance. Surely the reason for his silence 
must be that he desires to give his readers 


to understand that He who had been in the 


1 James v. 10-17. 2 Heb. xii. 2-4. 
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form of God had now emptied Himself of all 
that which would have lifted Him above 
temptation. It was necessary for Him, no 
less than other men, to endure suffering. 
So the force of Christ’s example comes back 
in another way, not by denying His real 
Deity, but by the implication that He who 
had been from eternity the effulgence of 
God’s glory had through incarnation divested 
Himself of the form of God. The author 
was under the influence of Paul’s ideas. 
But this is not all. Men had lost the very 
conception of what a perfect moral character 
is. In learning -geometry the student re- 
quires at least the correct idea of a perfect 
circle. In the same way Christianity pro- 
fesses to hold Jesus before the world as a 
perfect example of goodness. He is not 
only a brave Man struggling against terrible 


odds, and that with marvellous courage, but 
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He is an actual, concrete embodiment of all 
that God considers morally beautiful and good. 
This necessary element in a perfect example, 
the conception of what we may call “a perfect 
cube without a flaw,” * is and must be wanting 
in all humanitarian views of Christ’s Person. 

We maintain, therefore, that Jesus Christ 
is the Logos of God and, at the same time, 
that, because He has emptied Himself of the 
form of God and assumed instead of it the 
form of a servant, the divine perfection and 
ereatness, which have now become His own 
ideal, are to be won by Him as the reward 
of human efforts and suffering. This is the 
addition made by the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to the theology of the incarnation. 


1 Arist., Wic. Eth. 1. x. 11, det yap 7 padwra 
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SUMMARY 


(rt) THE Logos fills two distinct spheres of action: the one as 
Second Person in the Trinity, the other as the God-Man— 
The phrase communicatio idiomatum means that actions done 
in either state are actions of the same person; therefore the 
expression ‘‘the Lamb created the world” is theologically 
correct. (2) The expression Theotokos vindicated, but a 
natural tendency to Nestorianism may be detected in many 
theologians—But Christ did really lay aside the form of God— 
The enosts must be accepted—Which does not imply that the 
Incarnation was itself a humiliation—Vindication of Thomasius’s 
kenotic theory—Over against the 4enoszs Paul teaches an 
anaplerosis of Christ—Eph. v. 9-13 interpreted—Effect of 
this thought on the new phase of Apologetics, (3) The 
Fathers maintained that the humanity of Christ was im- 
personal—Similarly Canon Liddon—The Reformers held that 
the Ayfostasis of the Divine Person became the hyfostasis of 
His Human Nature—The sense in which the human nature of 
the Divine Person may be said to have had personality—This 
does not affect the question of Christ’s peccability—His meta- 
physical omnipotence was laid aside, without weakening His 
moral omnipotence. Conclusion. 
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THE INCARNATION AND THE UNITY OF 
CHRIST’S PERSON 


WE have considered the incarnation in re- 
lation, first, to the Trinity ; and, second, to 
human nature. We must, lastly, inquire 
what relation the different states of the 
Logos will sustain to one another. He is 
the second Person in the Godhead, and, as 
such, He is the Archetype of man. The 
Archetype of man becomes actual Man, the 
God-Man. What is the relation between 
the Trinitarian Logos and the Logos incar- 
nate? What relation does the Logos in- 


carnate bear to the humanity which He 
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. 


assumed? Has His mode of existence as a 
divine Person been affected or not? In 
other words, did He suffer kenoszs or empty 
Himself in any way of a Divine attribute? 
Lastly, is His humanity in any sense personal, 
or altogether impersonal? If it is personal, 
does the personality consist in the Divine or 
in the human hypostasis? 

1. While we must maintain that the 
f Logos “came out from God,” we are com- 
pelled to believe also that the Logos ever 
retains His eternal position within the God- 
head. He fills two distinct spheres of action ; 
the one as second Person in the Trinity, 
without beginning and without end, without 
humiliation and without subsequent exalta- 
tion; the other as Logos incarnate or God- 
Man, which mode of existence He assumed 
at the incarnation, but will continue to have 


for ever; and it is the same divine Person 
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that occupies both positions. The whole 
personality of the Son became incarnate, and, 
at the same time, the whole personality of the 
Son continued to exist and act without incar- 
nation, as sustainer of the universe. “ And no 
man hath ascended into heaven, but He that 
descended out of heaven, even the Son of man, 
which is in heaven,” * and Christ clearly taught 
“that He came forth and is come from God.” * 

So Athanasius® says: “ The Logos, while 


1 John iii. 13. Westcott and Hort omit the words 
“which is in heaven” from their Edition of the Greek 
Test. ; but Tregelles and Tischendorf insert them in 
their texts. They are also inserted in the Revised 
Version, but a marginal note apprises the reader of 
their *‘omission by many ancient authorities.” See 
Westcott’s additional note z7 Joc. 2 John viii. 42. 
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present in the human body and Himself 
quickening it, was, without inconsistency, 
quickening the universe as well, and was in 
every process of nature”; and Calvin! toa 
similar purport : “ The Son of God descended 
in a wonderful manner from heaven, but so 
that He did not leave heaven.” As God is 
all everywhere, not part here and part there ; 
so the Logos is all within the Trinity and 
all within humanity ; but His mode of exist- 
ence, of thought, and of action differs. In 
the New Testament an act done in one state 
is ascribed to the Logos, who exists, at the 


same time, in the other state. 
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The famous patristic phrase, communicatzo 
zdiomatum, has been applied to the relation 
of the Person of the Logos incarnate to the 
human nature which He assumed. But it 
may with equal reason be applied to the 
different states of the Logos, His Trinitarian 
and His incarnate conditions. For, rightly 


interpreted, the phrase means that actions 


descendit Filius Dei, ut coelum tamen non relin- 
queret.” 
1°Avridoois Tov idwwpydtwv. Cf. Athan., Or. IV. 
c. Arian. § 6; for the Lutheran view cf, Die Dogmaitzk, 
etc., von H. Schmid, p. 256 sgg. The true meaning 
is given by John Damascene, De Fide Orthodoxa, III. 
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done in both states are actions of the same 
person, whether the person has changed the 
condition only, or assumed another nature as 
well. As the Logos incarnate is real Son of 
God, and not another person, any change in 
the mode of His existence, consequent upon 
His incarnation, will not affect the mode of 
existence of the other two Persons in the 
Trinity. The Father did not become incar- 
nate. The serichorests within the Trinity 
does not touch the Logos so far as He is 
incarnate; and, on the other hand, the 
communicatio idiomatum will become the 
perichoresis of the Logos incarnate, as Dam- 
ascene says, but will not touch the other 
Persons of the Trinity. On the other hand, 
the phrase “ community of properties,” if in- 


correctly interpreted, is a mere figment ;’ for 


1 Cf. Hodge, Syst. Theol. 11. p. 392: ‘ By this is 
not meant (as some Lutherans said) that one nature 
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an action done in one state or in one nature 
must not be attributed to the other state or 
nature. Such expressions as “the Lamb that 
created the world,’ “the Son of God shed 
His blood,’ are much deprecated and con- 
-demned by some writers, hie others are 
fond of using them. They colour the piety 
of Roman Catholic composers of hymns, such 
as F, W. Faber, and they tinge the devotion 
of a very different school of theology, which 
has been influenced by Zinzendorf and the 
Methodist revival. They are theologically 
correct, and, within the bounds of good taste, 
they are to be commended as the vehicle, and 
only vehicle, of true feelings; for they em- 
phasise the identity of the Logos in all states. 

2. In reference to the second question, the 


relation of the human nature of Christ to His 


participates in the attributes of the other, but simply 

that the person is the kowvwvds, or partaker of the 
attributes of both natures.” 

I 
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person, the right understanding of the com- 
municatio cdiomatum will help us here also. 
For instance, the term Oeordxos, Deipara, or, 
as it has been usually rendered, “ Mother of 
God,” is rightly vindicated by Dr. Charles 
Hodge.” For, though Mary was not the 
bearer of the Godhead of the Logos, either 
in His Trinitarian mode of existence or even 
as incarnate Logos; she was bearer of the 
Logos as to His human nature. If it is 
correct to say that the Logos was incarnate, 
it is correct to say that He was “made of a 
woman.”® He who was made under the law 
is the Person who was made of a woman. 
He was made under the law through incarna- 
tion, continuing to be the same Person that 


He had ever been, Son of God ; and He was 


1 Luke i. 43, “the mother of my Lord,” where 
“Lord” must mean “ Jehovah,” in reference not to 
his state after the resurrection (cf. Acts ii. 36). 

2 Syst. Theol, II. p. 393. He also cites Turretin. 

3 Gal. iv. 4. 


Ne 
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made of a woman, in virtue of the humanity 
that He assumed. Similarly, if it is correct 
to say that the Son of God became Man, it 
is correct to say that the Son of God suffered, 
that the Son of God shed His blood, that the 
Son of God died. As the late Dr. Edwards, 
of Bala, used to say: “ Though it would be an 
error to say that the Godhead was born or 
died, it is absolutely necessary to say that 
He who was born and died was God.” 

Yet even this, however true it may be, is not 
enough. Ordinary men are passive in these 
circumstances ; but they became personal acts 
on the part of Christ. Men are born into 
the world and pass out of life. Birth is 
never in the case of other men a moral act ; 
death only in the case of some men. The 
Son of God came into the world, by means of 
birth, from a previous state of existence, and, 


by means of death, ascended up where He was 
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before. Each was a personal state that began 
in a personal act, into which the Son of God 
threw the energy of a Divine power, and made 
it, by so doing, redemptive.’ It is right, again, | 
to worship Christ in His human nature, though 
the doctrine ascribed to Apollinarius must be 
rejected ; for it would be idolatry to worship 
the human nature of Christ in and by itself? 

But so strong is the tendency to what 
is known as Nestorianism, that theologians 
are, in every age, more or less under its 


fascination. Even Athanasius himself could 


1 Cf. The Doctrine of the Atonement, by the late 
Dr. Edwards, p. 119 sgg. (E.T., London, 1886). I 
believe he was the first to teach in Wales the doctrine 
of the enosis. 

2 Cf. Jackson, Works, Oxford Ed., B. XI. ch. iii., 
‘The glory of the Godhead, which dwelleth bodily 
in Christ, is infinite. But it is not communicated to 
Christ’s human body according to His infinity; the 
communication of it, or the glory communicated is 
created and, therefore, finite.” 
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not altogether escape. For instance, he 
frequently speaks about the Logos assuming 
flesh as a garment (éfdopecev), the very word 
of Nestorius. When, again, Athanasius 
_ discusses the human limits of our Lord’s 
knowledge, he admits that it was a real, 
not a pretended, ignorance. But when he 
says “that the flesh of Christ was ignorant, 
though the Logos Himself, as such, knew 
everything before it came to pass,” he calls 
it an economy. But it is an economy that 
is really based on the duality of Christ’s 
Person, and he is hard put very often to 
vindicate the morality Offs itam, (seit) notathe 
same thing as saying that the ignorance of 
our Lord’s human nature was fictitiously 
assumed? Can it be thus restricted to the 


1 Cf. Schaff, Aistory of the Church, Nicene and 
post-Nicene Christianity, p. 718, “This garment 
which he used I honour on account of the God which 


was covered therein, etc.” 
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human side of His personality? When He 
asked where the body of Lazarus was laid, 
can we conceive that as Logos He knew 
where it lay and as a Man did not know? 
Can we suppose the plea of “economic 
ignorance” would be accepted in the court of 
conscience among men?! Again, Athanasius 
denied that the Logos personally either feared 
death or wept. It was His humanity that 
feared death and wept. “Is it not 
extravagant,” he asks, “to admire the 
courage of the servants of the Logos [the 


martyrs], yet to say that the Logos Himself 


1 Or. Lil. c. Arian., § 38, ov yap xpeiav Exar, 
duws attds ws eiAnpas éyeTar arep EAduPavev 
avOpwrivws K.t.Ar., 2b. § 48, ovre eetoato TovTo 
eipnkds (avOpwrivws yap eirev, ws dvOpwros, OvK 
oida). Cf. Cyril Alex., ZZ. XLV. p. 137, as avOpwros 
oikovopkas Kal dvOpwrivws Siadéyerast. Hilary, 
De Trin., 1X. 62, “Ignoratio ejus, secundum quod 
omnes thesauri in eo scientiae latent, dispensatio potius 
quam ignoratio est.” 
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was in terror, through whom [rather, for 
whose sake] they despised death?”? Still 
more strange, Athanasius, from dread of 
admitting the £enoszs, or self-emptying of the 
Logos, is in some passages led to deny His 
personal exaltation: “It is no absurdity 
then, if,as for our sakes He humbled Himself, 
so also for our sakes He is said to be highly 
exalted. So ‘He gave to Him,’ that is, to us 
for His sake: and ‘ He highly exalted Him, 
that is,us in Him.”? “ When our Lord as Man,” 
he says elsewhere, “ was washed in Jordan, it 


was we who were washed in Him and by 


1 Or. ITI. c. Arian., § 57, was otv ovK dromov 
la \ / “ 7 / XN 
Tov pev OepardvTwv tov Adyou Oavpdfev Tv 
avopetav, adtov dé tov Adyov déyew Sedigy de Ov 

> lal “ / / 
Kakelvot TOU Oavdarov katedppovyray ; 

2 Or. IV. c. Arian., § 7, ovdeév otv Grorov «i, 
og > c i“ B) / - / \ > e an 
domep St Hpas érameivwoev cavTdv, Kat de pas 
Réyeras irepv~dciar exapicato obtv avTo, avtt 

al e lal 3 > / A € , 5 XA n~ ¢€ “ 
Tov npiv de avTov, Kal vtreptWwoev avTt TOU nuas 


> nts 
EV AUT. 
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Him.” Inthe same spirit Cyril of Jerusalem * 
virtually denies the humiliation of the 
Logos: “Christ sits on the right hand of 
God, not as a reward of patient endurance, 
but as His eternal right and in consequence 
of His eternal generation.” And Athanasius, 
who, as we have seen, makes the distinction 
between the Logos in the Trinity and the 
Logos incarnate, ignores the glorification, 
like Cyril, though in another way. He 
denies the exaltation of the person and ven- 
tures to assert the deification of the human 


nature: inpwous O¢ Hv OcomoreicBar avdrov.” 


1 Cat. IV. vit., od yap, os Teves evopuray, peTa Td 
td0os orepavwbeis, Gorep td ToD Ocod bia Ti 
vropoviav eAaBe Tov ev SeEva. Opdvov: GAN ad odirép 
eotiv, [ears Se yevvnGels ex marpos del,| exer Td 
BaotArkdv a€iopa. 

2 In Or. IIL. c. Arian., § 48, Athanasius regards 
the deification of the human nature of our Lord as 
taking place at His exaltation: Aowrdv yap Av % 
oap& dvactaca Kal amoleyevn TiV veKpwow Kal 


GeorowmOeioa. But elsewhere he seems to connect 
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We find Augustine also speaking to the 
same effect, when he says “that the 
whole human nature [of our Lord] was 
elevated by its union with Him, without His 
being lowered in any degree”*; and Leo 
maintains that our Lord did not lay aside 
the form of God. “Remaining what He 


was and putting on what He was not,” is the 


it with the incarnation, 2d. § 38, dAAd paddAov Oeds 
vy mporeA\dpBave tiv odpka, Kat év capKt ov 
eGeoroies THY odpka. But this may refer to the 
exaltation. 

1 Tract. LXXVIIT. in Joann., “Forma quippe 
servi accessit, non forma Dei recessit: haec est 
assumpta, non illa consumpta.” 

2 Ep. XI, Ad Flav., “Salva igitur proprietate 
utriusque naturae et substantiae, et in unum coeunte 
personam, suscepta est a majestate humilitas, a virtute 
infirmitas, ab externitate mortalitas. . . . In integra 
ergo veri hominis perfectaque natura verus natus 
est Deus, totus in suis, totus in nostris. . . . Proinde 
qui manens in forma Dei fecit hominem, idem in forma 
servi factus est homo. . . . Sicut formam servi Dei 
forma non adimit, ita formam Dei servi forma non 


minuit.” 
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remark of Dr. Owen.1 We meet with the 
same unwillingness to break with Nestorianis- 
ing tendencies in Eustathius, as cited by 
Theodoret?: “Not indeed that the Logos 
was subject to the law, as our calumnious 
opponents suppose we say, being Himself the 
law.” This, though the Apostle says that the 
Son of God® “was made under the law.” The 
only way out of these apparent denials of the 
incarnation is to suppose that the great writers 
we have cited admit, but not consistently, the 
distinction mentioned already between the 
Trinitarian Logos and the Logos incarnate. 

But even this admission is not an 

1 Vindictae Evangelicae, chap. xiii, (Vol. XII. p. 
287, Goold’s Ed.) Dr. Owen’s argument is that the 
form of God means the Divine nature. 

2 Dial, Il. p. 136, ovre d¢ 6 Adyos tréxeito TH 
vou, KaOdrep ot cvKopdvra: So€dlovory, adrds dv 6 
vopos, oUTe 6 Beds edeito Ovpdtwv Kabapoiwy, adOpdoa 


€ a , ¢ Ne / 
pl77) KadapiCwv ATAVTA, KAU ay ww K.T.A. 


. c lal 
3 Gal. iv. 4, eEareorerdev 6 Oeds Tov vidv avToD. 
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adequate solution of the difficulties unless 
we add the theory of the fenosis,’ or self- 
emptying of the Logos, in His state of in- 
carnation, in some form or other. Athan- 
asius, as we have seen, admits the former, 
and stoutly denies the latter. He declares 
his belief in the distinction between the mode 
of existence of the Logos in the Trinity, and 
His mode of existence in virtue of the in- 
carnation ; and discovers the outlet from the 
labyrinth in an undue exaltation of the 
humanity of Christ ; so much so that he falls 


on occasion into what afterwards developed 


1 Cf Meyer on Rom. viii. 3 and Phil. ii. 6; 
Arndt, Zrue Christianity, Pt. II., Bk. II., ch. 1. § 7, 
Eng, trans., pub. 1744, ‘ For when the faithful soul, 
that is conscious of her own vileness, reflects upon 
the humiliation of the Son of God, and beholds Him 
humbling Himself after such a manner, as not only 
to put off the form of God, that He might appear 
in that of man, but even to suffer the greatest evils 
too in this vile form, . . . there springeth up a most 
noble flame of Divine charity.” 
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into Nestorianism. And, at first, it might 
appear that if we admit the distinction now 
made, we might avoid Nestorianism by a 
careful judgment as to the length we are pre- 
pared to go in the direction of Nestorianism. 
For why should Athanasius have admitted 
the distinction between the Trinitarian and 
the incarnate Logos at all? Because he 
saw the necessity of maintaining the identity 
of the Logos in every state. He dis- 
tinguishes his modes of existence that he 
may not sacrifice that identity. But, for 
the same reason, he feared to go ¢o0 far in 
making distinctions. For instance, he feared 
to admit fully the humiliation of the Logos, 
so as to ascribe limitation of knowledge to 
the Logos, and he preferred deifying the 
human nature of the Logos to using expres- 
sions which the sacred writers frankly and 


unhesitatingly employ. But, as the fulness 
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and glory of the incarnation lies in the true, 
Divine personality of the Logos, so also the 
self-sacrifice which the incarnation implies is 
the act of the same Logos. The initiative 
in the incarnation must be ascribed to the 
Logos ; that initiative is an ethical act, a 
“becoming poor,’’ based upon a change of 
metaphysical condition. The Apostle calls 
it a self-emptying, which is a word so 
extreme and emphatic that we must beware 
of making the fact that it is unique a reason 
for refining it away. 

It was not in dying on the Cross that the 
Son of God began to sacrifice Himself, but 
in assuming human nature into union with 
His Divine Person ; not as if the assumption 
of itself involved humiliation, for then 
the humiliation of our Lord would con- 
tinue for ever. But His incarnation in- 


1 2 Cor, vill. 9. This verse explains Phil. ii. 6. 
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volved His divesting Himself for a time 
of the form of God, and taking upon 
Him instead of the form of God the form of 
a servant. It is true that He had already 
obeyed His Father’s command by incarnating 
Himself; and, even previously to the act of 
incarnation, He was already from eternity 
ideally, though not actually, a servant, when 
He was King. But now He took the form 
and position of a servant, in which form it 
was not competent for Him to assume the 
kingship without dying to regain it. 

The doctrine of the self-emptying of the 
Logos is found in Origen, among the 
Fathers. He was the first to make special 


and emphatic use of the Pauline words 


. ° 5 an 
1 Hom. in Jer. i. 7, lnoovs ovk avijp yevdpevos, 
> > / 7 > a c / | A 
aA’ ere mavdiov Oy, Eel EKEVWOEV EAUTOV, TPOEKOTTEV 
> \ Me ¢ 14 4 > A 
.. € yap exevwoev eavTov, KataBRaivwv evTav0a, 
Kal Kevooas é€avTov éAXduBave waAW Tadtta ap Gv 


Sics € , een , € / »” p) 
E€KEVWOEV EQUTOV, EKWV KEVWOUS ECAUTOV, TL ATOTOV avuTov 
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éxévocey éavtov. But the theory was not 
favoured in the early Church, owing to the 
influence of Athanasius, and to the extreme 
and confessedly heretical form in which it was 
thought! to be presented by Apollinarius. 
He explained the words os dv@pamos in 
Philippians ii. 7 as meaning simply that the 
humanity of the Logos was, not real Man, 
but like man. The fact is, the doctrine of 
the enosts would preserve us from this 
erroneous interpretation. The words “in 
the likeness of men” are significant. But 
they refer to the humiliation of the Logos in- 
carnate. In the Trinity the Second Person is, 
Kal mpokekopevat copia kal jAtkia Kal xdpite Tapa 
Beg Kat avOpdross ; 

1 The Rev. H. Williams, Professor of Church 
History at the Theological College, Bala, pointed out 
to me that successful attempts have of late been 
made to vindicate the orthodoxy of Apollinarius. 


See the monograph by Driaseke in the Zerte und 
Untersuchungen, VI1., Heft 3 u. 4. 
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in idea, human; but through incarnation He 
assumed a human personality and the uman- 
like condition, though He continued to be God. 

In this century we are indebted to 
Thomasius’ for the first elucidation of the 
kenotic theory. Dr. Bruce has subjected ? 
it to very clear and most powerful, but to 
my mind not convincing, criticism. In the 
first place, he says that, according to the 
Thomasian doctrine, the incarnation involves 
at once an act of assumption and an act of 
self-limitation ; the former an exercise of 
omnipotence, the latter the loss of omnipo- 
tence ; and asks, Are such contrary effects 
of one act of will compatible? But there is 
no contradiction here. In the creation of 
the world God passes from a state of quies- 


cence to a state of activity. Ambrose, as 


1 Christi Person und Werk, 2 vols., 1886. 
2 Humiliation of Christ, Lect. IV. 
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Dr. Bruce points out,’ explains the incarnation 
as the opposite movement—a Divine Person 
withdrawing Himself from activity that He 
might be subject toinfirmity. In the second 

place, Dr. Bruce acutely observes that the 
-depotentiated Logos seems superfluous, be- 
cause it implies that He has been reduced to 
a state of helpless passivity or impotence. 
But the £evoszs consists of two successive steps. 
The first step was the laying aside the form 
of God, and this act the Apostle dates back 
into the pre-incarnate state of the Logos. It 
was an infinite act of self-denial, than which 
a lesser would have been impossible to Him, 
as well as incapable of being revealed as an 
ethical example to men. Then, when He 
had divested Himself of His metaphysical 
omnipotence as Son of God, and was “ found 
in fashion as a man,” He humbled Himself 


1 Humiliation of Christ, Lect. IV. p. 217. 
K 
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—an expression properly applicable only to 
a man or the Logos as man'‘—and He 
humbled Himself more than would have been 
possible to any mere man or angel, however 
perfect, and however much aided by the 
Spirit of God. For our Lord’s moral omni- 
potence still remained to Him, and the help 
of the Spirit was added, which things enabled 
Him to become obedient unto death, yea the 
death of the cross, and rendered His obedience 
redemptive—priestly and sacrificial. The 
contrast between the form of God and the 
obedience unto death, even the death of 
the cross, is infinite, for redemptive reasons. 
Further, the moral height of perfection, ob- 
tained through the human discipline of His 
life, was greater than human. All this will, I 
think, answer also Dr. Bruce’s fourth objection, 


that the Logos incarnate is to all intents and 


1 Dr. Bruce, in his Apologetics, applies the word 
“humble” to God. 
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purposes a human soul, and therefore a super- 
fluous dualism ensues. I admit the dualism, 
and think it necessary for the reasons now 
mentioned. In the third place, Dr. Bruce 
objects that the kenotic theory introduces a 
break in the consciousness of the Logos as 
God. This holds good especially of Mar- 
tensen’s form of the doctrine, and we 
confess Martensen’s position “that the Son 
of God was in the womb, not as a self- 
conscious Divine Ego, but as an unripe, 
unborn child,” and “whilst advancing in 
years and becoming more and more con- 
scious of itself as a human Ego, became 
also in the same measure conscious of its 
Deity,” seems to us unthinkable. But this 
is not essential to the doctrine. Quiescence 
does not mean annihilation. With Dr. 
Bruce’s criticism of Gess’s extreme form of 


1 Christian Dogmatics, Sect. 132, E.T. 
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the theory we fully agree.’ Gess introduced 
the unnecessary and inconsistent supposition 
that the Logos divested Himself of all Divine 
attributes. Among English theologians who 
accept the doctrine of the enoszs are Canon 
Gore? and Principal Fairbairn.® 

The essential point is, that the Logos did 
not in any way or measure hamper the free 
activity of the humanity. An omniscient or 
omnipotent man, not in need of the unction 
and power of the Spirit, is inconceivable ; but 
a perfectly just. and loving man, having the 
Spirit, is not. If the Divine side of the 
complex personality of Christ is the initia- 
tory and productive element, the human side 


is the regulative. So much on the Aenosis4 


1 Christi Person und Werk, 2 vols., 1870. An 
abridged translation by Dr. Reubelt of an earlier 
edition (1856) appeared in America in 1876. 

2 Bampton Lectures for 1891, Lect. VI., p. 158. 

8 Christ in Modern Theology, p. 476. 

4 It may be thought that the expression, ‘‘ emptied 
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As the Logos emptied Himself of the 
form of God by becoming incarnate, it is 
equally true that the God-Man became 
gradually more full in the content of His 
human nature, and consequently more full, 
because of the communion of properties, in 
the endowments of His Divine Person as well. 
If He became poor for our sake, for our sake 
He became also morerich. If He surrendered 
much, He received as much in gifts and graces, 
In the Gospel of John He prays that He may 
receive as a reward the glory which He had 
with the Father before the world was.’ In 
the epistles we are told that His prayer was 


fully heard. Corresponding to the enoszs 


Himself” is too strong to convey the idea of simple 
quiescence of certain powers. But it should be 
remembered that the emphasis lies on its being 
Christ’s own act. It is this that conferred an ethical 
character on it, and its ethical character gave it power 


. as an example to men. 


1 John xvii. 5. 
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of Philippians ii. 6, we have in Ephesians v. 
9-13 mention of what we may call the ana- 
plerosis of Christ. When He ascended at 
His exaltation, He received gifts, and not 
only received, but (as the Apostle interprets 
the Old Testament prophecy) “gave gifts 
unto men.” Now this ascension corre- 
sponds to a previous descent, and is its 
result, for it is the ascension of one who had 
been in the form of God, and had emptied 
Himself. It is the very Person who had 
descended that ascended afterwards, that 
He might fill the whole universe with His 
efficacious presence. In verse 13 the words 
“fulness of Christ” are found, the fulness 
with which Christ is filled, and which has 
come as His reward for the previous self- 
emptying.’ The Apostle expresses the 


thought allegorically. The incarnation, an 


1 Cf. Cremer, Zex., s.v. tAjpwpa, and especially 
Lightfoot, ZAzstle to the Colossians, p. 257 Sgq. 
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ethical act of self-sacrifice, he likens to a 
descent of Christ into regions lower than earth, 
that is, to the actual fact of the descent of 
Christ’s soul into Hades, and the correspond- 
ing anaplerosis of Christ, another ethical 
act, but on the part of God, He represents 
as Christ’s ascent above all heavens. But 
the fulness of Christ is as much a mani- 
festation of Divine love as His self-sacrifice. 
For Christ’s fulness is not simply His own 
reward, but the means of bestowing on Him, 
in the language of the allegory, power “to 
fill” all creation, from the regions above the 
heavens to the regions lower than the earth, 
with His personal activity. To His Church 
on earth He has given gifts, consisting of 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, and teachers 
who are pastors, for the proximate purpose 
(eis) of the ministry and the building up 
thereby of the body of Christ ; but also for 
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the ultimate purpose (mpos) of perfecting the 
saints; which is their fulness corresponding to 
His, until all attain to complete oneness of 
faith in, and knowledge of, the Son of God. 
Their previous imperfect graces differ from 
each other, not only in character, which is 
their excellence, but also because of their very 
fragmentariness, which is a defect. But as 
the entire Church is one organic whole, fitly 
framed and solidly compacted, so every 
member of it will grow from childhood to 
maturity ; and the standard according to 
which, as well as the vital principle from 
which, the development of the body and of 
every member takes place, is the fulness of 
Christ ; here called the “ stature” of Christ or 
the full age of His development. Christ is no 
more in the “days of His flesh.” He is 
Spirit, and where the Lord the Spirit is, 


1 2 Cor. iii. 17. 
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there is liberty, growth, expansion. If we 
have known Christ according to the flesh, 
yet now we know Him no more; and for 
this reason (ovv) if any one is in Christ, he 
_is a new creation.* We all, therefore, with 
uncovered face, looking at the glory of the 
Lord as in a mirror, are transfigured from 
His glory unto our corresponding glory, as 
by the power of the Lord, who has been 
Himself transfigured into Spirit. For His 
human nature is human nature at its best 
and highest; and He Himself, once self- 
emptied, now God-Man replenished, is be- 
come what He was not before, Saviour 
of all, and defined Son of God in power 
according to the spirit of holiness, His 
ethical Divine personality and presence, in 
consequence of His resurrection from the 


dead To this also refer the words, “ For 


eee Gor. Vv. 17. 272), COPS We L Oe iay io ROM. 14. 
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it was the good pleasure of the Father 
that in Him,” through His resurteeHa and 
ascension, “should all the fulness dwell.” 
He who emptied Himself has the fulness 
or form of God restored to Him,! as “ a wealth 
of glory”? for His Church. . 

It was not in self-sacrifice alone that He 
gave us an example that we should follow 
His steps, but in the possession and use of 
every endowment. He is the ideal Man, 
the highest specimen of humanity, moral 
and spiritual, yea, Divine humanity, that 
the world will ever behold. His incarna- 
tion and humiliation was “becoming” 


(émrpere) to Him, and the crowning Him 


PCO ast 9: 

2 Col. i. 27, 7d rAovros THs Sdgns. It is diffi- 
cult not to recognise an allusion to 2 Cor. viii. 9, 
> , 7 4 o c “A S&S > i 
ET TW XEVTE wAovc Los WV, tva UpPLELS TT) €KELVOU 
mTwxeia, wAovTionTe, which is synonymous with 


€auTov exevwoev of Phil. ii. 7. 
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with glory and honour and universal sway 
on the throne of God equally becomes Him. 
The expression, “a genius was born. in 
Bethlehem,” is only incorrect because it is 
so utterly inadequate and one-sided, when 
applied to Him who has realised the grand 
possibilities of humanity beyond the imagina- 
tion of any poet or the hope of any saint. ye 
In this connection we heartily approve 
and welcome the new phase which Apolo- 
getics exhibits in our time. Formerly the 
defence of Christianity started from the same 
principles as the Deists assume, that is to 
say, God was regarded as a mechanician, 
and the universe as governed by Him 
through “secondary causes.”* For this 
reason our reliance always rested on miracles, 


and we were in the same stage of spiritual 


1 Cf. the excellent remarks of the late Mr. Aubrey 
_ Moore in Lux Mundi, p. 99. 
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knowledge as Nicodemus, who said, “ No 
man can do these signs that Thou doest, 
except God be with him.” But things have 
changed, if Luther’s saying be true, that the 
finite has the power of receiving the infinite 
into itself; and if, which is the same thing, 
the essential greatness of Christ is moral, 
and the incarnation is first of all a manifesta- 
tion of infinite love, within the limits of human 
action. Miracles come in the wake of Christ 
at the bidding of His compassion. The super- 
natural is to Him natural. The evidences of 
Christianity will, therefore, no longer consist 
in the “miracles which He did,” but in Him- 
self as He is manifested in His humanity. 
As His Divine life on earth did not tran- 
scend the human or become monstrous, His 
influence on others must be ethical. He 
will be God-Man, if He is infinite love. He 


will be the manifestation of infinite love if 
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He can forgive sins, redeem and sanctify 
sinful men. | 

3. We have spoken of our Lord’s self- 
emptying and subsequent fulness; and have 
_seen how the former was necessary to enable 
His humanity to act freely. Another—and 
our last—dquestion is, whether His incarna- 
tion involves any kind of fenoszs in the 
human nature, to allow freedom of action on 
the part of His Divine Person. The earth 
attracts the sun, as the sun attracts the 
earth. This question refers to the hypo- 
static character of our Lord’s human nature. 

The patristic theory was that the humanity 
of Christ was impersonal. This was defended 
by the late Canon Liddon on the plea “ that 
to deny it is to assert that there are two 


Persons in Christ”; and again, “to speak 


1 Bampton Lectures, Lect. I., p. 35, footnote, 
and Lect. V., p. 387. Ed. of 1867. 
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of Christ as @ Man may lead to a serious 
misconception; He is ¢#e* Man, or rather 
He is Man.” We subscribe fully to Liddon’s 


objection to Nestorianism. But all the writers 


1 The use of the article in the A.V. in 1 Tim. ii. 5 
implies the very opposite of what Liddon seems to 
infer: ‘“‘ For there is one God, and one mediator 
between God and men, ¢Ze man Christ Jesus.” 
In the Greek the article is omitted, and the R.V. 
has attempted to show the significance of the 
omission: *“‘For there is one God, one mediator 
also between God and men, A/zmself man, Christ 
Jesus.” A/Z men have but ome God. But that ove 
God desires a//, without any difference arising from 
Himself, to be saved, and then if they are not all 
saved, the difference is in themselves, The one God 
has constituted Him Mediator, who partakes of the 
oneness of God, and is at the same time Himself @ 
man (av@pwros) like other men—One among many 
brethren. Christ is not here the ideal Man, but, as 
in Rom. v. 15, He is “an individual Man,” as in- 
dividual as Adam, through whom the many individual 
men died, The verse in Timothy really takes for 
granted that Christ is God, because He has the 
Divine oneness, as well that He is a Man, because 
He partakes of human individuality. 
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of the New Testament represent Jesus Christ 
as @ man, an individual man, as well as the 
Man, as truly a man as Paul or Peter. They 
all start with the humanity of Christ, and 
from it slowly pass to the belief in His 
Divinity. Personal acts are ascribed to His 
humanity, such as prayer, which can belong 
only to a creature, not to the Logos, except, 
indeed, ideally ;1 and the temptations of 
Christ to sin are possible only to a human 
personality. In a word, a human nature with- 
out personality of some sort would seem 
impossible and inconceivable. It is like 
assuming all the separate elements of 
humanity without that sappositum which 
gives them personal identity and con- 
tinuance. 

On the other hand, the prevailing view 
among the Reformers, received from John 


1 Heb. v. 7: év npépars THS wapkds avTOU KTA, 
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Damascene,! was that in itself the human 
nature of Christ was impersonal (advumrdctatos) 
but became personal (évu7réaratos) through the 
incarnation of the Divine Person, they rightly 
maintaining that the human nature never 
subsisted separately from His divinity. But 
the definition of person which was formerly 


accepted, “an exclusive whole,”” 


seems again 
to render it impossible to humanise the 
Divine personality in Christ. If so, we gain 
nothing by supposing the humanity to have 
the Divine hypostasis as its own hypostasis. 
Scripture, for instance, plainly teaches that 


Christ had two wills, a human as distinct 


from the Divine will ; and that is the doctrine 


1 De Fide Orthodoxa, III. viii, tpookvvetrar yap 
[) capé] ev TH pia Tov Adyov trocrdéces ATIs adTy 
brogtdais yéeyovev. 

2 Cf. Schaff, History of the Church, Nicene and 
post-Nicene, vol. li. p. 751, ‘* persona rationabilis 
naturae individua subsistentia,” 
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of the Church. But what becomes of the 
human will if we mean by it only the will of 
a Divine hypostasis? We desiderate some- 
thing more; and we find it in Luther’s con- 
ception of the human in Christ being united, 
ina completely incomprehensible manner, 
with the Deity so as to form one indivisible 
person.. This is contained in his maxim 
already cited, “finitum capax infiniti.” The 
infinite Person is capable of assuming a 
human personality. He does not cancel or 
absorb it, but permits it to live on after a 
human fashion, even when it has been person- 
ally united with the Divine; as a man can 
live either in his rational or in his physical 
state. Dorner himself, who has ably eluci- 


dated this conception of personality, accepts it.” 


1 Cf. Dorner, Person of Christ, Div. ii., vol. ii. p. 


8I sgq. 
2 Cf. System of Christian Doctrine, vol. iii, p. 309. 


L 
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Illingworth,| too, says that, “while all 
around us is rigorously finite, personality 
alone suggests infinitude of life”: personality 
is not a fixed, exclusive totum quiddam, but 
“a seed, a germ, a potency,’ which we can 
imagine almost infinitely magnified in 
capacity, character, intensity, scope. An able 
writer, Du Bose,” has a similar remark, with a 
difference: “It is one thing to say that the 
Divine Logos united Himself with a human 
person whom He made to manifest Him, 
and it is another thing to say that He 
became and manifested Himself as a human 
Person. If He, being a Person, in any real 
and perfect sense, became human, then He 
became a human Person. . . . It is true that 


He is the Divine Logos realised in humanity 


1 Bampton Lectures for 1894, ‘Personality, 
Human and Divine.” 
2 The Soteriology of the New Testament, chap. x. 
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—and between the He and the We there is 
all the difference between God and Man.” 
Shedd* objects that Dorner is making an 
approach to Nestorianism. I confess it 
seems to me this doctrine is far removed 
from Nestorianism, inasmuch as it retains 
the unity of the Person. Besides, how does 
it differ from Shedd’s own doctrine that we 
must distinguish between the consciousness 
and the self-consciousness of Christ? “If 
the important distinction between  con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness had been 
perceived and employed, the conscious ex- 
perience of the person at a_ particular 
moment . . . would not have been mistaken 
for the permanent and immutable ego whose 
self-consciousness lies under all this stream 


1 Dogmatic Theology, vol. iii. p. 391, where he 
criticises the Apollinarian theory and wrongly, it 
seems to the present writer, identifies it with ‘the 
whole kenotic controversy.” 
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of consciousness or experiences, and com- 
bines them into the unity of a person.” As 
Professor Orr’ says: “There is a human 
side in the Logos, as there is a Divine side 
in -man.'.;... We. do. not >dény vimeuees 
doctrine of the incarnation, a true human 
personality in Christ; and that the person- 
ality of the Divine Son becomes also in 
the incarnate condition a truly human 


bP] 


one. 
Perhaps we may sum up the doctrine in 
the statement that the God-Man was a 
Divine Person, who had a human as well asa 
Divine personality. A writer in the Guardzan 
of July 17, 1895, has the following suggestive 
remarks: “It is common to speak of the 
limitation of personality, as though limitation 


were the most distinctive feature of personal 


life. This is virtually Mr. Balfour’s view of. 


1 Christian View of God and the World, p. 284 sgq. 
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human personality. As a matter of fact, we 
are on very safe ground in saying that nothing 
in experience is so unlimited as personality. 
. . . Personality is not @ person. What is 
characteristic of personality is that it is not 
realised except in a close intercommunion 
and interpenetration of persons. . . . It is,in 
fact, the final characteristic and true defini- 
tion of personality that it is the capacity for 
love, not for self-consciousness, but for self- 
sacrifice, for life in other persons.” The 
human personality of the Incarnate Logos 
supplied what would otherwise have been 
lacking to the Son of God during the days of 
His flesh. The Apostle seems to represent 
the form of a servant as the necessary sub- 
stitute for the form of God or the possession 
of that divine glory with His Father, of which 
He had voluntarily divested Himself by His 


incarnation. How this will affect our con- 
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ception of His exaltation we may not be 
able to comprehend; whether we suppose 
that the human personality will be swallowed 
up in the divine, as a ray in the light, or 
that it will have its distinctive function in 
the endless mediatorial kingdom. The cog- 
nate question, also, of the relation of the 
human nature of Christ to the mystical 
union between Christ and the Church we 
must leave untouched. - 

In conclusion, it is certainly worthy of 
consideration whether Luther's insight has 
not put us in a position to answer in the 
affirmative the question concerning the 
peccability of our Lord’s humanity. But we 
seem still to be where we were before. The 
undoubted difficulty that one who could be 
tempted to sin was yet incapable of sinning 
remains unsolved. For He is still the same 


Person, and to sin is a personal act. The 
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denial of this would tend to Nestorianism. The 
incarnation gave to a Divine Person a human 
personality ; but He has not ceased to be a 
Divine Person. It is only a change of con- 
dition. As the Logos does not cease to 
exist in the Trinity by becoming Logos 
incarnate, so He does not cease to be Logos 
incarnate by becoming Man. All the actions 
of the Man are the actions of the Logos 
incarnate, and the actions of the Logos 
incarnate are the actions of the Second 
Person in the Trinity. The patristic sup- 
position that the humanity of Christ is im- 
personal implies that it is a mere thing, as 
incapable of goodness as of sin. The new 
definition of Person makes no difference in 
Christ’s ethical condition. The enoszs will 
not affect it any fore than it affects the 
ethical condition of the Logos in the Trinity. 
Christ is truly subject to temptation, and 
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requires the help of the Spirit of God, as 
every other man does, in order to conquer. 
Though this is true, His Divine personality 
is always in reserve, if we can suppose Christ 
being ever in danger of defeat in the tempta- 
tion. But this supposition, notwithstanding 
the intensity of His agony, it is unnecessary 
to make. Apart from the form of God, of 
which He had divested Himself, and the 
Divine personality, which He still retained, 
the human moral power of Christ, with the 
gracious aid of the Spirit, was enough to 
bear Him victoriously through every conflict. 
His moral omnipotence was required not for 
the conquest of evil but for the accomplish- 
ment of the work of His life and death in 
obedience and redemption. If it be objected 
that His having laid aside His metaphysical 
omnipotence implies the weakening of His 


moral omnipotence, we have to bear in mind 
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that the enoszs was itself an act of moral 
omnipotence, done in a manner wholly if 
comprehensible to us, and that the indwelling 
of the Spirit was enough to enable Christ to 
overcome any such possible weakening effects 
of His self-emptying. It was this—the fact 
that the fezoszs did not leave Him morally 
weaker as Man, and did not ethically depo- 
tentiate His Divine Person—that enabled 
Him to become an example and a redemp- 
tion, not the one without the other, through 
His life and in His death. On the other 
hand, if we deny the enoszs, the question 
suggests itself, What need of the gift of the 
Spirit ? 


Our argument ends where it began. If 
an ideal humanity existed necessarily and 
eternally in God, it became an actual 


humanity at the incarnation. The God- 
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Man is not, as Hegel’ said, a monstrosity. 
A complex personality like Christ’s is 
possible. If it be asked whether He is God 
or Man, the answer must be Both in One. 
He was in idea from eternity God-Man. 
He is and will be to eternity actual 
God-Man. 


1 Hegel, Philosophie der Religion (Werke, xii. p. 
286). 
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EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


‘«The exposition, based throughout on the Greek text, surveys with minute- 
ness the words, phrases, and construction, bringing out the sense specially 
and generally, tracing the apostle’s arguments, and unfolding his views on 
the diversified subjects which the epistle embraces. Fulness of comment 
characterises the work. Variations of the original text, grammar, syntax, 
usage of words, enter into the expositor’s plan, as well as the doctrinal views 
of the sacred writer. We have been pleased to see so much good exposition 
from one who has used many sources with independence, and advanced far 
beyond any English commentator in correct explanation of the epistle.” 
—A theneum. 

‘* Of living commentators it is obviously not desirable for me to say more 
than to express my respectful recognition of labours that have been well 
bestowed, and work that has been well done. There are two English Com- 
mentaries, however, to which I may be permitted very briefly to refer, as I 
have received from both much that has reassured me in my own judgment in 
difficult passages, and much that has led me to test my results when I have not 
found myself in agreement with them. The works to which I refer are the 
singularly attractive Commentary of Canon Evans, and the full, careful, and 
comprehensive Commentary of Principal Edwards.”—-BisHop EL.icottT iz kis 
Commentary on First Corinthians. 

**Tt is with the utmost satisfaction that we welcome the appearance of a 
commentator of the first class, whose work bears to be judged by the highest 
standard, if, indeed, it does not even raise the standard by which exegetical 
work is measured. Such books as this which we now receive from Principal 
Edwards, make room for themselves, and disclose unthought of possibilities of 
exposition. There is apparent a combination of gifts, any of which singly 
would make the fortune of a commentator. His knowledge of Greek, and 
familiarity with both classical and patristic literature, are worthy of one who 
professes himself the friend and pupil of Prof. Jowett. To the use of the 
highest linguistic authorities he has brought a fineness of grammatical and 
lexical discernment which enables him to criticise and sometimes to correct 
their judgments. But the great merit of the commentary is that the reader 
finds himself in contact with the mind of Paul, and not merely examining an 
old-world document. All is thought out beforehand, and compactly and 
vigorously expressed. It will be recognised as the work of a sound scholar, 
of a learned, earnest, and philosophical theologian, of a mind masculine and 
accomplished ; and it will speedily take its place as the indispensable aid to 
the understanding of this part of Scripture.”— Rev. Marcus Dons, D.D., in 
Expositor. 
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‘To the lay reader no better help to the comprehension 
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substantial, worthy exposition, a valuable addition to the 
useful series to which it belongs.”—-Dr. MARCUS DODs in 
the British Weekly. 


‘‘The commentary is written in clear, simple language 
and with no affectation of learning; it is a thoroughly 
scholarly and logical exposition of the sacred writer’s 
thought, and is evidently the result of deep study and 


wide reading.” — Scotsman. 


‘* We have found the book strong and stimulating, and in 
a singular degree suggestive.” Aberdeen Free Press. 


‘‘This is a choice and deeply interesting book, original, 
suggestive, and frankly independent. There is a very 
pleasant spice of Welsh feeling and fire in it, which imparts 
considerable charm to the expositions.” —Christian World. 


‘He has entered into the spirit and purport of what he 
truly calls ‘ one of the greatest and most difficult books of the 
New Testament,’ with a systematic thoroughness and fairness 
which cannot be too highly commended.”—Academy. 
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THE KEY OF THE GRAVE. 
A Book for the Bereaved. 


By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


**Dr. Robertson Nicoll has produced a unique, exquisite, and most edifying 
book. We are much impressed by the delicate and profound spiritual insight 
manifested on every page of this beautiful little volume. Many a familiar 
passage in the Bible shines with a new, unexpected, and immortal light. It is 
difficult to know what to quote from a volume so full of delightful and memorable 
passages. It is pre-eminently a book to put into the hands of the refined, sensi- 
tive, scholarly, and devout, when they feel the awful pressure of the greatest 
bereavement.’—Methodist Times. 
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MEMORANDA SACRA, 


By Professor J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A., Fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge. 


‘Two gifts, both of the very highest, are marvellously united in Professor 
Rendel Harris, and here we have the ripe fruits of one, in most delicious flavour 
and most wholesome nourishment. It is not possible to review such a book as 
this. Words about it do not tell us what it is. Nor will a selection of words from 
it half convey its incommunicable fragrance.” —Zafository Times. 


THE GENERAL GORDON EDITION. 
CHRIST MYSTICAL. 


By JOSEPH HALL, D.D., Bishop of Norwich. 


Reprinted, with General Gordon’s marks, from the Original Copy 
used by him, and with an Introduction on his Theology. 


By the Rev. H. CARRUTHERS WILSON, M.A. 


RUYSBROECK AND THE MYSTICS 
With Selections from Ruysbroeck. 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
Authorised Translation by JANE T. STODDART. 
‘Tt does much to make intelligible and attractive a powerful religious thinker, 


from whom most readers would turn aside on account of the perplexities and 
vagueness of his manner.” — Scotsman. 
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- “He has collected many beautiful things.” —Daily Chronicle. 


*‘We are not surprised that this new and dainty edition, in one handsome 
volume, is demanded. . . . Some of the most exquisite verses in this book are by 
singers whose praise is certainly not in all the churches, but there is, nevertheless, 
a deep and impressive unison in all the music.” —7he Speaker. 


“A new and enlarged edition of Mr. Robertson Nicoll’s Soxgs of Rest will be 
welcomed by all lovers of poetry. Many verses that are as beautiful as they are 
little known are here collected and admirably arranged.”’~*Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Translated by JANE T. STODDART. With an Introductory Essay 
by the Rev. JOHN MACPHERSON, M.A. 


In the Foreign Biblical Library. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


This collection of profound and suggestive aphorisms by the 
great thinker, Rothe, has attained a very wide circulation in 
Germany. ; 


“Tt is a book of the first order, full of Rothe himself, and of which one wearies 
as little as of the face ofa friend. It forces its way into our regard, and becomes 
our constant companion, refusing to be put on the shelf. It has something for 
every mood. It wins us with a ceaseless attraction to open it, and it never 
disappoints.”—Rey. Marcus Dops, D.D., in British Weekly. 


**Tt is indeed a rich storehouse of intellectual and religious suggestion, abound- 
ing in reflections that will be helpful in no ordinary degree to many an inquiring 
spirit in our own land. On almost every page it touches topics that are of vital 
interest to the student at the present hour; in many cases it brings the word that 
will be the solvent of doubt and the guide to a firm footing amid the distractions 
of present day speculation. Rothe is just the teacher to lay hold of the hearts of 
our young men, uniting as he does the scientific theologian and the bold thinker, 
the thoroughly equipped scholar and the devout disciple, the Christian and the 
philosopher.” —Cristian Leader. 
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SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


NATURE AS A BOOK OF SYMBOLS. 
By THE REV. WILLIAM MARSHALL. 


‘¢ A rare book, full of fresh, beautiful, rich, and pregnant thought, 
a joy to read and a deep satisfaction and pure delight to muse over 
and remember.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 

‘‘For those who will take pains with it, this is a singularly fer- 
tilising book, a great help to all who preach and teach. It is 
grandly true to the central verities of Revelation and spiritual life, 
while it overflows with suggestive thoughts. Not least in its 
educational value it trains the reader to read for himself, with no 
other aid than a spiritual eye and the light of the Bible, fresh 
pages in nature’s great book of symbols.’”’—Chv¢stzan. 
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TION TO MAN IN CREATION AND REDEMP- 
TION. 


Revised, enlarged, and partly re-written. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


“¢« The Visible God’ is a remarkable book. There is much in 
it that will meet with a ready acceptance on all hands. It deals 
with the whole Christian life, and with the spiritual history of man 
from the Creation to the Last Judgment ; it contains many interest- 
ing speculations as to the unseen world. Many of the themes are 
treated in quite a masterly way, and all through the writer’s spirit 
is excellent. While stating his own views clearly and decidedly, 
he has no bitterness towards opponents ; his zeal is for truth, not 
for mere victory in the strife. His style is vigorous and graceful, 
and rises here and there into a rich and genuine eloquence. He is 
evidently one whose intimate knowledge of human nature is accom- 
panied by a wide and deep sympathy for its needs and aspirations. 
His is an earnest spirit modified by a loving heart and a reasonable 
mind, and his book is one which all will be the better for reaching.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 
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STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. Lectures delivered 
in Chicago Theological Seminary. By the Rev. 


JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 


** A series of luminous and illuminating studies of fundamental 
elements. . . . We have seen no book for a long time which has 
impressed us so much as successfully combining the old and the 
new in theology in a living unity of personal faith and reasonable 
conviction.” —fecord. 
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INTHIANS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSA- 
LONIANS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE AGES. A Book 
for Young Men. By the Rev. J. B. HAsTINGs, M.A., 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


This is a simple and sincere attempt to meet the specific needs 
of thoughtful youth in relation to the question of the supernatural. 
It seeks to cover the whole ground ; and deals, in seven chapters, 
with the Revelations of God in Nature, in Conscience, in Providence, 
in History, in Scripture, in Christ, and in Christian Consciousness. 
It is positive in form, and popularly expressed ; and designed not 
only to relieve the perplexed, but to confirm the faith of young 
believers.—Preface. 
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The ATHENAZUM says: ‘*Mr. Maclaren has done a good 
piece of work. There is a depth and force as well as tenderness in 
the writer’s appreciation of country life in his native land.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: ‘It recalls the work of 
Galt in its breadth of humour and strong characterisation. The 
sketch of ‘ Domsie,’ an old-fashioned ‘ Dominie,’ is one of the most 
delightful of its kind that we know. An admirable picture is 
drawn of his unselfish devotion to a pupil ‘o’ pairts,’ his keen scent 
of scholarship latent in his lads, and his pride in the successful 
blossoming of the flower of promise. But the book is full of 
good things.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: ‘* Humour, abundant in 
quantity and admirable in quality, is the distinguishing mark of 
this collection of short tales having to do with a Scottish village, by 
name Drumtochty. . . . But it is not only for its humour that 
this book deserves a hearty welcome. Its pathos is equally 
admirable.” 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
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Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
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THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE HOLY LAND. 


With Six Maps, specially prepared. $8vo, cloth, 15s. 


The SCOZTSIMAWN says: ‘* Professor Smith is well equipped 
at all points for this work. He is abreast of the latest findings 
of Scripture exegesis, and of geographical survey, and of archzeo- 
logical exploration; and he has himself travelled widely over 
Palestine. The value of the work is incalculably increased by 
the series of geographical maps. The first of the kind representing 
the whole lift and lie of the land by gradations of colour.” 


The GUARDIAN says: ‘*The book collects together and 
estimates in a thorough and sure way all the results of research ; 
it is written with full critical and historical knowledge ; it describes 
the physical features in a vivid and clear manner.” 


The Z/7MZZS says: ‘‘A very noteworthy contribution to the 
study of sacred history, based upon the three indispensable con- 
ditions of personal acquaintance with the land, a study of the 
explorations, discoveries, and decipherments, . . . and the em- 
ployment of the results of Biblical criticism.” 
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RELIGION IN HISTORY AND IN 
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Together with an Essay on the Church and the Working 
Classes. 


II 
Seventh Edition. Demy 8vo, price 9s. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


III 
Fifth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CITY OF GOD. 
IV 
Sixth Edition. 8vo, cloth, I2s. 
CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 


‘*His work is, without doubt, one of the most valuable and 
comprehensive contributions to theology that has been made during 
this generation.” — Zhe Spectator. 

‘¢A more vivid summary of Church history has never been 
given. With its swift characterisation of schools and politics, 
with its subtle tracings of the development of various tendencies 
through the influence of their environment, of reaction, and of 
polemic ; with its contrasts of different systems, philosophies, and 
races; with its portraits of men; with its sense of progress and 
revolt—this part of Dr. Fairbairn’s book is no mere annal, but 
drama, vivid and full of motion, representative of the volume and 
sweep of Christianity through the centuries.” —Steaker. 
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FOURTH EDITION. With Maps and Illustrations 
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THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
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Prof. W. Sanday in the Z£xfosctor says: ‘‘The whole volume 
is full of freshness and originality.” 

The Zimes says: ‘‘ Prof. W. M. Ramsay is the greatest living 
authority on the geography of Asia Minor, and on the historical 
and archeological questions associated with its study. Of these 
questions none are more important than those connected with the 
early history of the Christian Church. . . . His results are of pro- 
found interest to all students of early ecclesiastical history.” 
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‘With his fine religious sense Dr. Miller is always 
manly, buoyant, and hope-inspiring. These daily readings 
are the outcome of much thought and labour on the part 
of a feather and pastor exceptionally endowed with the 
spiritual gifts necessary for the production of an acceptable 


work of the kind.”——Aberdeen Free Press. 


“A beautiful little work from a pen which has been 
blessed to many. Each page is headed by a text of Scrip- 
ture, and following this are illustrative remarks, and words 


designed to press home the Divine message.”—Christian. 
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8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Like everything that Dr. Dale writes, these discourses are eminently 
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familiar, there is a freshness and originality in the treatment of them which 
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Guardian. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST, and Other Discourses 


Delivered. on Special Occasions. Fourth Thousand. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“These are certainly among the most massive, and, as a consequence, most 
impressive sermons of the day. Each is a sort of miniature theological treatise, 
but the theology is alive—as it were, heated through and through by the fires of 
a mighty conviction, which has become a passion to convince.” —Sfeaker. 


THE LIVING CHRIST AND THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Kighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Asa man of culture and eloquence he has put the case strongly and well, 
and it will not be surprising if his book, which is not written, he tells us, for 
Masters of Arts, but in the first instance for members of his own congregation, 
and then for all ordinary people who take an interest in such matters, should be 
the means of convincing many that the assumptions sometimes made about late 
origin of the Gospels, etc., are utterly unfounded.” —Scotssan. 


LAWS OF CHRIST FOR COMMON LIFE. Seventh 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


** 4 storehouse of wise precepts, a repository of loving counsels—shrewd, 
practical, and fully cognisant of difficulties and drawbacks; but informed by 
such sympathy and a sense of Christian brotherhood as should do much to make 
it acceptable and effective.” —Nonconformist. 
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Churchman. 
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and Ethics. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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eloquence, of which Mr. Dale is known to be a master, gives lucid expression to 
thought that is precise, courageous, and original.” —Sfectator. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


‘Dr. Dale is certainly an admirable teacher of Christian ethics. He is, per- 
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8vo, cloth, 5s. 
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